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“BREAD at Every Meal, 
Girls—that’s the rule when 


the team is in traiming” 







SAYS Baisu IDunhau, SWEET BRIAR '39 


Sparkling, attractive BETSY DURHAM, on Sweet 4 
Briar’s 1939 varsity teams in both tennis and hockey, 
is an opponent to be reckoned with on a tennis 
court. Socially popular in her home town, Rich- 
mond, Va., she also is a talented fashion artist. 
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“WASTING ENERGY... en- energy. Not just the quick energy 


ne | oO S 1 I >) 5 of 
durance—that’s what sus- Yeu need for a sudden burst of 
speed— but a steady stream of sus- 
tained energy to help keep up pep 


and vitality 


tains winning power in your 


strokes through a long, gruel- 


fe : ! . - - 

ing tennis match! I’m sure Bread helps you throw off your 
that’s why bread was such a tiredness after a day crammed with 
stand-by in our training diet Work and exercise . . . so you can 
a HH, n a happy soci a 4 
at college,” says Miss Betsy ©%°Y 4 happy social time in the 
' : evening. Bread also helps keep 

Durham. : 


muscles strong and firm. 


But quite apart from ath- Si. Enllow the advice of levee 


letics,”’ she adds, “I think that — Betsy Durham. Eat plenty of bread 
the girl who eats bread with with every one of your meals— 
every meal is almost certain to and when you're hungry between 


meals, too. 


have the sustaining strength 
and energy for her daily tasks. 


ry? 1 c ’ 

With plenty of food energy EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 
The modern bakers’ bread is 
one of the best energy foods you 
can eat. It supplies—in almost 
ideal proportions—muscle- 
building proteins and energy- 
giving carbohydrates. And 
bread is nearly 100% digestible. 


daily, work is easy . . . and 
fatigue is lessened.” 
W HAT BREAD in her diet does 


for Betsy Durham—and can do for 
you—is to supply a rich store of 
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N SPRING it is practically impossi- 
I ble to go walking, even in a city 
park, without seeing birds hopping 
through the trees, or flying overhead. 
Most of these are on their way north 
from winter vacations in the southern 
States, Mexico, or Central America. 
Some of them are returning from green 
jungles beside the Amazon. The long 
flights of some of the birds found near 
your home to-day are as wonderful and 
awe-inspiring as those of any human 
fliers. In many ways they are even more 
wonderful. Everyone is interested in 
the feats of heroes, and that is probably 
one reason why I like to observe the 
travels or migrations of wild birds. 

Somewhere between Bolivia and Virginia, two black-and- 
white birds are flying north to-day. Within the next three 
or four weeks, these robin-sized kingbirds will sail down out 
of the sky and light near a certain pond in Connecticut. 
When they arrive there they will be perfectly contented, for 
that is their summer home. They will not have any desire to 
fly on to Maine, or Canada, the way a lot of other king- 
birds do. 

Jean and Catherine have watched these kingbirds build 
their nests and raise their young, every summer for five years. 
(These Girl Scouts are thirteen and fourteen. Jean is the 
older.) It always seems a thrilling thing to them that the 
kingbirds come back to the exact spot they left the autumn 
before. I’m sure you'll think it thrilling, too, when you con- 
sider that, without compass, maps, or any of the other helps 
that human aviators have, these birds have flown all the way 
from Connecticut to Bolivia and back. 
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THE U.S. BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY BAND ONTHE 
LEFT LEG OF A SONG 
SPARROW ISONE WAY 
OF SECURING FACTS 
ABOUT MIGRATIONS 
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By RAYMOND S. DECK 


Now that spring is here, the migra- 
tion of the birds has begun. This 
article will tell you some fasci- 
nating facts about the long-distance 


flights of these feathered aviators 


It would be fun if you and Jean and Catherine could fly off 
to the tropics every autumn, the way kingbirds do, wouldn't 
it? No, maybe that is wrong, but it certainly would be fun 
to fly up into the blue autumn sky; and it would be pleasant 
to know that pretty soon you would be in a land where it is 
always summer. I doubt very much, however, if you, or any 
other girl, would care to brave the dangers that kingbirds 
and other sorts of birds face on their autumn and spring 
migrations. 

Just now I said that the same two kingbirds come back to 
our pond every spring. That is an exaggeration. One bird 
of our summer pair is pretty certain to be killed in the course 
of each year’s dangerous journey to the equator and back. 
For instance, there is a five-hundred-mile flight to be made 
across the Gulf of Mexico before New England kingbirds 
even get to Central America. There are no friendly trees for 
tired birds to rest on during this long flight; and when 
storms roar over the tropical ocean there is no shelter. 

Unbelled house cats, air rifles, and lots of other enemies 
kill birds during their migrations, too. Sometimes birds in 
flight collide with tall buildings and telegraph wires at night 
and in foggy weather. Yes, there are many, many dangers 
which migrating birds have to face. 
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It must seem curious to our kingbirds, as they fly north, 
to watch jungles gradually es then to see orange 
groves, cotton fields, orchards, and finally New York’s sky- 
scrapers beneath them. Heading north from a warm land 
full of primitive Indians, crocodiles, and monkeys, soon they 
are flying over the cool United States, with its factories, 
schools, and concrete highways. Connecticut kingbirds fly 
about two thousand miles on their return trip. Four thou- 
sand miles a year seems a long flight for birds to make, 
doesn’t it? 

Many kinds of birds fly even farther than kingbirds. Sand- 
pipers, the long-legged “‘teeter birds’ common nowadays on 
sandy beaches and damp river shores, go much farther. Most 
kinds of sandpipers are now on their way from pampas in 
far-off Argentina to nesting grounds north of the Arctic 
circle. The flocks of these birds which can be seen wheeling 
over marshes or twinkling along the seashore on almost any 
late spring day, are resting and feeding for a little while 
before resuming their mighty journey to the distant north. 
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Of all birds, Arctic terns make the longest spring and 
autumn migrations. These sea birds look somewhat like 
streamlined gulls, being about the size of bantam chickens, 
with long swallowlike wings and pointed bills. They are 


black and_pearl-white. 


You will never see one of these 


graceful creatures in our country except on the North Atlantic 
coast. From this southern limit, Arctic terns nest north al- 


most to the north pole. 


Early every autumn these birds leave our North Atlantic 
coast to fly across the Atlantic Ocean to Europe. Arriving 


near the coast of France, they fly on to West Africa, and on 


RIGHT: THE BLUE JAY IS 
NOT A LONG-DISTANCE FLY- 
ER. HE WANDERS ONLY A 
SHORT DISTANCE NORTH OR 
SOUTH AT MIGRATION TIME 


LEFT: LIKE MANY OTHER 
BIRDS, WILD DUCKS OF- 
TEN BEGIN THEIR MIGRA- 
TION FLIGHTS LATE IN 
THE EVENING AND THEN 
FLY ALL NIGHT LONG 





WITH A WHITE CLOUD FOR A 
BACKGROUND, TWO TREE SWAL- 
LOWS REST WHILE EN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN STATES AFTER 
A WINTER SPENT IN MEXICO 


FAR LEFT: CHICKADEES DO NOT 
MIGRATE. THESE BIRDS STAY 
IN THE NORTH ALL WINTER 
AND ARE EVEN NOW PROCLAIM- 
ING THEIR CHEERFUL PRES- 
ENCE IN THE PUSSY WILLOWS 


LEFT: THE MARYLAND YELLOW- 
THROATED WARBLERS WINTER 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA. NORTH 
AGAIN FOR THE NESTING SEA- 
SON, FATHER WARBLER ARRIVES 
AT THE NEST WITH A FAT IN- 
SECT TO FEED TO HIS BABIES 


FLOW : 
RANCH 
WAMPS 
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10W: THE BLUE HERON RESTS ON A Photographs by f 3 
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nANCH IN ITS SUMMER FLIGHT FROM THE ; ] 2 er aes 

AMPS OF LOUISIANA TO THE NORTH the AUTHOR ee ES } 








RIGHT: BREATH-TAK- 
INGLY BEAUTIFUL IS 


AGAINST A GRAY SKY 
TO THE FAR NORTH 
AFTER SPENDING THE 
WINTER IN THE CAR- 
OLINAS AND IN OTH- 
ER SOUTHERN STATES 


THE FIELD SPARROW 
USUALLY ARRIVESIN THE 
NORTH AS THE FIRST 
HEPATICAS ARE PUSHING 
UP THEIR SOFT HEADS 
AND OPENING BLUE AND 
LAVENDER EYES UPON 
THE SPRINGTIME WORLD 


LEFT: KINGBIRDS, BACK 
FROM A WINTER IN BO- 
LIVIA, WILL SOON BE 
CATCHING BUTTERFLIES 
TO FEED TO THEIR 
HUNGRY NESTLINGS 


THE SILVER FLIGHT ter 7 € 7 
OF WHISTLING SWANS, . ee : 
WINGING THEIR WAY a to * 













The warblers are not nearly 
as big as bobolinks, but their 
autumn and spring journeys 
are almost as long. Any bird 
you see which is tiny and wears 
brilliant colors, is pretty sure to 
belong to the family of warb- 
lers. There are dozens of dif- 
ferent members of this bird 
family: the chestnut-sided war- 
bler, the mourning warbler, 
and so on. Most of them are 
hardly bigger than your thumb. 
If you are observant, you will 
see them darting around 
through bushes and trees on warm spring days, gay with yel- 
low, blue, orange, or black feathers. Most warblers cannot 
sing very well. They utter little wiry, buzzing notes that 
sound like “bzz-zzt-tee-tee.”’ 

The most interesting thing about these bright-feathered 
birds is that virtually every member of their huge family 
spends our cold season in the jungles of Central or South 
America. Why do you suppose these tiny creatures risk a 
flight of seven hundred miles across the Gulf of Mexico 
every autumn—and at night, mind you!—when they could 
find warm weather and plenty of insects to eat in Florida, or 
Louisiana ? 


The reason such birds journey to these far-off lands is that 

those regions were the homes of their earliest ancestors. It is 

- and on to the south until they reach the shores of the Ant- really a sort of inherited homesickness that pulls them back 

omy arctic continent. To-day they are retracing this tremendous _ there through storms, black nights, and countless other perils 
UTE journey. All the Arctic terns in the world are winging slow- every autumn. 

TER ly across oceans to-day. If you will look at a map of the Millions of years ago, when the world was young, the cli- 

_ world, or a globe, and trace this journey on it with your mate, food supply, and other things in South America were so 

finger, you will find that it is at least eleven thousand miles fine that birds multiplied enormously. Pretty soon there were 

from Antarctica to the Arctic shores of North America. so many birds in South America that there wasn't room for all 

aie I wonder if you know the handsome song bird called the of them, during the nesting season at least. Some kinds of 

TAY bobolink ? It is a size smaller than a robin. The male bob- birds, being explorers at heart, flew away to the north, and 

TER olink is dressed in shining black, with a creamy cape and _ eventually built nests and raised their young in Florida. As 

IM- white shoulder stripes. Late in the summer, bobolinks from soon as their fledglings were full-grown, the parent birds and 

a New England, the prairie States, and green meadows in the children together flew back to their native jungles. But when 

Rocky Mountains, fly away to the south. They fly on andon, another nesting season came around, and the jungles once 

by night and day, stopping only to rest and feed. Eventually more were overcrowded, all of these pioneers flew north again 

they swirl down on the grassy pampas of Bolivia, beyond the _ to raise new families. Gradually, through the centuries, these 

nie equator, where they spend the winter. Now they are on their birds kept going farther and farther away to nest, until to- 

TER way back. They will arrive in the meadows near my home, day we see bobolinks nesting in our northern meadows, and 

TH close to New York, in early May. Every spring, Jean, Cather- flying all the way back to their forefathers’ home in Bolivia 
“~ ine, and I await their coming eagerly, for few birds are as every autumn. 

- beautiful as bobolinks, fluttering against the blue sky, shower- That is the wonderful story of the origin of migration 

sIES ing the meadows with rippling, silver music. among many birds which fly the (Continued on page 32) 























































THE SWIFTEST NAG 


Illustrated by ACK JOUETT’S nag was standing in a comfortable stall 
in the barn back of Cuckoo Tavern. She was munch- 

J. J. EPP ing contentedly and preparing for a long night's rest. 

It wasn't the first time the bay had slept in the barn at 
Cuckoo Tavern, yet she never became accustomed to the 
sound of the cuckoo clock which struck the hours. It was 
the first cuckoo clock in Virginia and justly famed. Many a 
time the horse had heard her master say, “I do wish Dad had 
taken the cuckoo clock with him, when he sold this place to 
set up at the Swan. Some day, I swear, I'll catch him a bob-o- 
link!” 

Still, if the horse had thought about it, she would have 
realized that Jack hadn't joked about the clock for a long 
time. He had more serious things to think of. For Jack 
Jouett, his father, and three of his brothers, were all serving 
as captains during the Revolution. 

Being in the war had meant the neglect of their own inter- 
ests, but that day Jack had managed to spend on the farm his 
father owned at North East Creek, in Louisa County, not 

many miles from the Cuckoo Tavern. The British were 

swarming in Virginia now, and it was necessary to see that 

as much moveable property as possible was hidden from 
the depredations of their raiding parties 

The horse didn’t understand, 
of course, why her master had 
found it necessary to rein her 
off the road several times re- 
cently to avoid a group of can- 
tering soldiers. She only knew 
he would say the single word 
“British,” and turn her toward 
a hedge, or a fence, which she 
took neatly. 

Once at a safe distance, her 
master might wave a casual 
hand to the soldiers. For Jack 
had dressed himself in a British 
uniform taken from a man he 
had captured sometime since. 
Where the British were pillag- 
ing the country, one soldier 
more or less on the same er- 


THE BAY PLANTED HER FRONT 
FEET CLOSE TOGETHER, DREW 
HER HIND ONES IN UNDER HER, 
AND SLID DOWN THE PRECIPICE 














IN A i B E M A R L E by CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


A story, based on history, which tells 
how the quick daring of a man and the 
sure spirit of a horse worked together 
to save Jefferson from capture by the 
British during the Revolutionary War 


rand would, he figured, be likely to cause little or no com- 
ment. 

The nag didn’t understand, but she knew her master 
seemed to enjoy the situation, especially when the horsemen 
returned his greeting. She was dreaming about these things 
when the clock, as usual, woke her up. There were many 
cuckoo calls, how many she couldn't have told. But it wasn’t 
the clock, it was another sound which caused her to open 
both eyes and draw in her breath sharply. She heard horses, 
a great number of horses, coming along the road toward the 
tavern. In another instant she would have nickered a greet- 
ing, if her master’s sharp whisper had not warned her, “Be 
still !”” 

She peered through the little window above the feed box 
and felt Jack Jouett’s hand on her nose. He was hiding in 
the thick clump of jessamine bushes. 

“What in thunder is coming ?”’ he muttered. 

As if in answer to the question, the foremost rider rode to 
the inn door and knocked sharply with the butt of his whip. 

“What's wanted ?”” came the testy voice of the innkeeper. 

“Is this the road to Louisa ?” 

“Aye.” 

“And how far beyond is Mont—’ began a second voice. 

“Silence, fool!’ came the sharp command of the first 
questioner. 

The thudding of the oncoming horsemen covered up Jack 
Jouett’s muttered exclamation, “Tarleton!” 

The questioners rode on and, after them, the horsemen. 
“One hundred, ten, twenty, thirty,"’ counted the man in the 
bushes, and still counted on and on. When the innkeeper 
crept toward the stable after the last horse had passed, Jack 
Jouett was repeating his final figure. He paid no 
attention to the other’s, ‘Safe, Jack ?”’ 
“Two hundred and fifty Britishers,” he 


exclaimed incredulously. ‘Two hundred and fifty of them!” 

“What are they after, d'ye think?” questioned the inn- 
keeper. 

“Wait a minute,” answered Jouett. ‘Let me think! 
hundred and fifty—must be out for prisoners. ‘Mont’—one 
of them said. Mont—Lord, man, they're after Jefferson! 
Monticello was what he started to say!”’ 

“But surely not hundreds to take one man,” protested the 
innkeeper. 

“No, don’t you see? Beyond is Charlottesville. The 
whole Assembly has taken refuge there after they were driven 
from Richmond. Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and 
Benjamin Harrison were all at the Swan, eating, when I left. 
And General Stevens is there, staying at the Swan while get- 
ting over that nasty wound he had at Guilford Courthouse 
this spring. Why, the backbone of the Revolution is broken 
if they capture those men and hold them for treason. Vir- 
ginia’s lost, the South is lost—America’s lost!” 

The innkeeper had turned and was opening the barn door. 
“Quick, lad,” he cried, “get ye ahead of them!” 

Jack Jouett blinked stupidly for a moment. ‘You mean—” 

“The trail,” grunted the innkeeper, slipping the bridle over 
Jack Jouett’s steed, ‘the Indian trail—ye ain't owning the 
‘swiftest nag in Albemarle’ for nothing. Take the 
Indian trail, where the first road used to go.” 

“It’s bad. But I can try it. Something might 
hold Tarleton up. I've got to make it—got to.” 

The last words came back like a promise, 
for Jack and the nag were out of the barn 
and over the hedge into the woods before 
the innkeeper had time to open the gate 
—Jack and the “‘swiftest nag in Albe- 
marle.’” The words were Jack’s own, 
a term of pride and affection. 

Over the hedge and into the 
wood. The bay was running easily, 
her ears tight to her head. Per- 
haps she (Continued on page 46) 
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VERY year there comes a fine spring morning when the 
postman walks up to the door and quietly delivers a 
bombshell. It may look like a nursery catalog, but its 

effects are startling. You open it to find it full of pictures of 
the most tempting shrubs and flowers—beauty bush, set with 
crowds of pink blossoms, lilac, white dogwood, sweet peas, 
fiery nasturtiums, zinnias. Right away you want to plant them 
all in your garden, and immediately there is the question of 
where to put them. In fact, the idea of buying even one 
packet of flower seeds produces a revolution in the back yard. 
It starts a stock-taking process that forces one to think out 
what to do with the yard as a whole, so as to know the right 
place to plant the flowers. 

Here is the story of what can happen: Let's say that your 
yard is fifty feet long and thirty fee wide. It has a fence 
around it. It has one big elm tree in it. Along the back fence 
the people who lived in the house before have planted four 
lilacs, three forsythias; and, by the step, three old peony 
bushes are thriving. With these plants we will start our plan. 

First we must decide what we have to find space for in the 
back yard. The garbage cans need a place easy to reach from 
house and street, and screened as well; the clothes line should 
be near the house; we would like a sitting place under the big 
elm tree; flowers (both perennial and annual) and a few 
vegetables and herbs for the soup and salad bowl are on 
our list. 

Studying the back yard, we see that there are several places 
where we might put these units. After trying them in various 
places on our diagram, moving them about, a workable plan 
is evolved. A good way to work on the plan is to measure the 
back yard with a tape line. In this case, as we said, it is fifty 
feet long by thirty feet wide. You can draw a diagram on 
a piece of paper, letting one inch equal four feet. This may 
be confusing at first, but you will soon get used to it. Locate 
the elm tree on the paper. It is nine feet from the back fence, 
four feet from the side fence. Next, the width of the 
house is measured and located on the paper, with the windows 
and doors shown. This is so that the garden may be properly 
related to the house as a whole, or to a door or window. Now 
we draw in lightly the flower beds and shrubs, trying them 
first in one place and then in another. We move the shrubs 
about on the diagram, too, and think how they will look from 
the windows. In this way we can figure out the plan on paper, 
as well as on the ground, and it helps to straighten out our 
ideas. Also, it is easier to move shrubs and clothes posts on 
paper than it is to move them in the garden. 

In the plan shown the work is divided up into units, 
and any unit can be done at one time, as the whole is a big 
program. 

A few things are decided for you, in this case. The big 
tree cannot be moved, so your outdoor sitting room is de- 
termined. The garbage cans are placed near the back door 
and near the path from the street, so that Tony won't have to 
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go any farther than necessary when he comes to empty them. 
To screen them is a good idea. A fence three feet six inches, 
or four feet high, is adequate to hide garbage cans and trash 
barrels. A sapling fence with a gate in it is a neat way of do- 
ing this. Sapling fence is bought by the foot, and you can 
find it at your local store, or advertised in any garden maga- 
zine. The man you buy it from can give you full directions 
for putting it up. 

Cheaper than sapling fence is a fence of horizontal boards. 
Put into the ground corner posts four inches square, or four 
to five inches in diameter. Buy them two feet six inches 
higher than the height you want your fence, as you must sink 
them two feet six inches into the 
earth. Then nail boards across them 
horizontally, leaving one to three 
inches between the boards. Boards 
eight inches wide and not too heavy, 
say one-half to three-quarters of an 


PLAN FOR A BACK YARD SHOWING 
FLOWER BORDER, SHRUBBERY, SUN 
DIAL, CLOTHES LINES, AND GAR- 
BAGE PAILS HIDDEN BY FENCING 
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When it’s seed catalog time again, do you 
have an urge to go out and dig a garden? 
Here are some suggestions for converting 
your own back yard into a flowery, outdoor 
living room—vwith directions for planting 


inch thick, are nice looking. The gate must be built on a 
frame with a diagonal running from the upper corner next 
the post, to the lower corner away from the post; it must have 
hinges and a latch. The wood for the frame can be lumber 
two by three or four inches. 

Another way to build the fence more cheaply still is to put 
up your posts and nail chicken 
wire to them, and then plant 


vines on them. Heavenly-blue DIAGRAM OF BACK YARD, 
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morning glories, hop vines, nasturtiums, or clematis pani- 
culata, are good vines to use. 

Now we have a neat little box around the garbage cans; it 
is softened by vines on the side toward the street, but on the 


garden side there is room to hide it completely with 
shrubs, and it seems a good place to use three of 
the lilac bushes. Then, as you sit under the elm 
tree, you will never know there is a garbage place 
at all. 

You have still to decide where to put clothes 
line, flowers, and vegetables. The clothes line can 
go either back of the garbage cans, or on the other 
side of the yard. But if you put it on the other side 
of the yard, you will see it from the living room 
window; so back of the garbage cans it goes, and 
the last lilac and two of the forsythias screen it 
somewhat from the sitting room under the elm. 
Now, shall the flowers be placed opposite the elm, 
or where you can see them from the living room 
window? Either position is possible, and in this 
plan it is decided to use them next the elm sitting 
room. You can still see them from the house and, 

as you sit under the tree, you are surrounded by 


them. A nice pattern of vegetables is placed near the 
house where they will be handy for the cook. 

We are working out the plan as a whole, trying to have 
all the units framed by fence or shrubs. We want them 
to hang together, and grow naturally one out of the 
: other. The shrubs around the sitting room do this, and 
/ ; we add a flowering crab apple tree to frame the sitting 
/ ; room further, and to end the flower bed. Near the house 

we add a dogwood tree to complete the flower bed at 
that end, and frame the view from the living room win- 
dow. The sun dial (or figure, if you would rather) is on 
a line with the center of the living room window, and 
adds interest to the flower border. A solid, human-made 
object set among flowers seems, for some reason, to be a 
good foil for them and to set them off. And putting this 
object on a line with the center of the window gives the 
feeling that the garden is related to some important part 
of the house and is a part of it and grows out of it. The 
center line of a garden can often be lined up with the 
center line of the door opening into it, or to the center 


line of a window that looks upon it. This gives 
a feeling of stability and structure to the whole 
place. 

Bird baths are popular as ornaments in gar- 
dens. There are a few important things to know 


about them. The birds like them shallow, sloping from 
nothing to an inch or two deep. They like them slightly 
rough, with a rim they can stand on. They like them off 
the ground so they are safe from cats. They like them in 
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the sun, but with a shrub very near by for perching and 
shaking. These facts frequently make it unsuitable to use 
them in the center of a garden. They seem to look more 
suitable in a subordinate position, a little secluded. 

Of course, to develop this whole yard is too much to do at 
once. And, of course, it is easy to develop one part at a time. 
We can make substitutes in the flowers to make the first year 
easier. For example, in developing the long border, it could 
be made three feet wide the first year instead of six feet, and 
be sown entirely in annual seeds. Or the perennial area “A” 
could be dug and planted to annuals, and the ““B’ and “C’ 
areas left to other years. 

A word about annuals and 
perennials. The flowers divide 
into these classifications. Per- 
ennials are plants that, grown 
from seed, do not bloom until 
the second year, but, once estab- 
lished, grow for many years and 
bloom each summer. Among 
the flowers on this list are such 
old favorites as delphinium, 
peony, phlox. Annuals are 
flowers that, grown from seed, 
bloom the first year, principally 
in July and August in the North. 
If you pick off the dead flowers, 
they keep on blooming all sum- 
mer, but die at the first frost. On 
this list are lots of gay flowers— 
bachelor’s-buttons, calendula, 
larkspur, zinnias, petunias. 

As the plan stands now, the 
list of unit jobs is as follows: 
Screening the garbage cans (we 
have discussed this) ; the shrub 
moving; the peony moving; buy- 
ing the two new flowering trees; 
digging the flower and vegetable 
beds; making or repairing the 
lawn; planting the perennial 
plants; planting the seeds of an- 
nuals and vegetables. 

Let us discuss them one by one. 

First of all the shrub moving: 
This is hard work, but done prop- 
erly the plants thrive. Most 


The Wanderers 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Editor's Note: This poem is published in recognition 
of the work of The Children’s Crusade for Children, 
an organization sponsoring an effort for relief of ref- 
ugee children by school children of the United States. 


Loaf and jug and the fire light, 

And the warm, kind arms that fold-—— 
They are yours, O brothers and sisters, 
But we stand out in the cold. 


You run afield for your playtime, 
But you turn with the evening home; 
We plod the rivers and mountains, 
We lick off the salt sea foam. 


For you the book and the candle, 
And shoes by the bed at night, 
But no one calls us at prayertime, 
Or helps us to say it right. 


Neither hating nor hurting, 

Why were we hurried away? 

When will they find us and bring us 
Home to our books and our play? 
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than the ball of earth on the shrub you are moving. Take up 
the sods and save them; take out the dark-brown topsoil and 
save it in one pile; take out the yellow subsoil and save it in 
another pile. If the soil is light and sandy, mix with it three 
shovelfuls of commercial humus, or leaf mold. (Leaf mold 
is soil from the woods where the fallen leaves of several years 
have rotted into a sort of earth.) If the soil is heavy, sticky 
clay, dig a few extra inches down and put in small stones 
before you add your soil and leaf mold. You can also add 
two or three shovelfuls of sand to lighten it. In any case, 
put your sods in the bottom of the hole, put the brown top- 
soil in next, and pack it down. 

Place the shrub in the hole 
the way you want it to go, look- 
ing at it from the various places 
from which it is to be seen. Set 
it the height it was before, not 
any higher. (You can tell from 
the mark the earth has made on 
the stem.) Fill in around it with 
topsoil, packing carefully so as 
to leave no air holes. Leave a 
saucer of earth around it to hold 
water. Firm it down into place 
by treading around it with your 
feet, close to the stems. Water 
it well and keep it watered the 
first summer, two or three times 
a week if there is little rain. A 
thorough soaking at intervals is 
better than a light watering every 
day. In moving the shrub you 
have cut some of the roots that 
were feeding all those branches; 
so to compensate for this, cut out 
a few branches, or the shrub will 
be starved. 

The yellow subsoil is not 
good for growing plants. If you 
do not need it for sub-surface 
grading, throw it away, or spread 
it on the ground out of the way 
so the air will improve it. If 
you are short of earth, you can 
use the best of it—that is, the 
darkest of it—to put on the top 
of your shrub hole. 


deciduous shrubs (shrubs that 
shed their leaves in the autumn) 
can be moved any time from 
September twenty-fifth to April 
tenth in the North; in Novem- 


The peonies can be moved the 
same way. Mix into the soil two 
good shovelfuls of well-rotted 
cow manure, below the roots 
where it will not touch them but 


We are not old and angry— 
We are only children like you. 
We stare out over the ocean, 
Wondering what you will do! 





ber, December, and early January 
in the South. Evergreen shrubs 
are best moved in late August 
and September, or March and 
early April. 

In digging up the shrub, plan 
to keep as much earth around 
the roots as you can—that is, try 
to keep a ball of earth on them. 
To manage this, dig a trench around the shrub, nine inches to 
two and one-half feet out from the stems, depending on the 
size of the shrub. Take a piece of burlap and work it under 
the shrub. Lift it with that and move it on the burlap with- 
out breaking the ball of earth. If you cannot plant the shrub 
the same day you dig it, tie the burlap around it carefully 
and firmly and water it. As you will see, this is an under- 
taking and is best done by two or three people working to- 
gether, so as to move the plant with the least disturbance. 

To prepare the new hole, dig it one third wider and deeper 


Brother, warm by the fire light, 
Sister, sheltered from harms, 
Will you come to the window ? 
Will you hold out your arms? 


will draw them downward to 
feed. Peonies are good strong 
plants with fine foliage as well as 
flowers, and they make impor- 
tant plants in the border. Plan 
to put them where you want a 
definite mass of foliage all sum- 
mer. They do not like to be 
moved, so find a good place for 
them and they will last a long time. 

If you are to buy trees or shrubs, such as the dogwood and 
flowering crab, by all means allow yourself the fun of going 
to a nursery to pick them out. The crabs are infinite in 
number. A good hardy one, that is a mound of rosy beauty 
in spring, is Malus floribunda. It is regular in form, and 
there will not be much choice in plant shape. See that the 
one you choose looks healthy, that the bark is not rubbed or 
bruised. In the dogwood, you can buy any shape you like, 
finding one that has a long branch (Continued on page 40) 








BIG BUSINESS 


By MARY AVERY GLEN 


When Mr. Barstow left for Chicago, Sue 
Kingsley never dreamed that she would 
have to face a business emergency which 
would require all her wit and courage 
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SUE HURRIED THROUGH THE ALREADY 
CLOSING GATE AND MADE HER TRAIN 
WITH BARELY A MINUTE TO SPARE 


chief, Mr. Barstow, left on Monday morning for Chi- 

cago, the important telephone call from Washington 
for which he had waited, fuming, all the past week would 
come in. 

Mr. Barstow thought so, too. With brow in a knot of 
anxiety, he paused at Sue’s desk on his way out. “Well, 
there’s no help for it, Miss Kingsley, I'll have to leave the 
matter in your hands. I can't possibly be back until Thurs- 
day afternoon. You'll be alone in the office except for Albert. 
It's most unfortunate that Miss Bayliss should be laid up 
with the grippe at this particular time. Most unfortunate!” 

“Yes, Mr. Barstow,’ Sue murmured. Miss Bayliss was 
her chief's private secretary and her own immediate superior; 
and Albert, the new office boy. 

“If the call comes in,” Mr. Barstow went on, “try to make 
the appointment for Friday or Saturday. But Miss Webb is 
so capricious and hard to deal with, that her secretary may 
refuse to put it so late. In that case—” he hesitated—'‘you'll 
have to send young Jancovius at Harnett, Higbee, and 
Stout’s in my place. I've told Jancovius to hold himself 
ready. He’s familiar with the thing, as you know, for I've 
had him in, several times, in consultation. But, hang it all—”’ 
he snapped his fingers nervously—‘'I don’t want to send 
Jancovius! This is a case where tact is paramount. There 
isn’t room for a misstep. Well, do the best you can with it, 
Miss Kingsley,”” he finished inconclusively, fumbling out his 
watch. “I've got to go, or I'll miss my train!" He bumped 
his Gladstone bag unhappily through the office door, and 
started for the elevator. 

For over a year Sue had been connected, as stenographer 
and file clerk, with the firm of Warren E. Barstow and Com- 
pany in downtown New York, and, during that time, her 
accurate work and alert comprehension of the company’s 
affairs had made her a trusted member of the office staff. In 
the past weeks, with an observing eye, she had typed and 
compared so many papers referring to Miss Ophelia Quincy 
Webb of Washington, and her interest in the pur- 
chase of options on certain water powers of the 
Tuckatonic Valley in a neighboring State, that 
she was almost as conversant with the matter as the 
head of the firm himself. 

Nevertheless, she looked after her chief's stocky, 
retreating form with misgiving for, even in the 
small part he had assigned her, she realized her 
responsibility. She knew that Miss Webb, daugh- 
ter and heir of Quincy Webb, the great construc- 
tion engineer, was a powerful woman financially, 
and formidable in business relations; that for months she had 
advanced and retreated tantalizingly in this matter of the 
options, but that the deal was now in a fair way to be closed. 
All that was lacking was the lady’s signature at the bottom 
of a certain paper in the safe. She understood why Mr. 
Barstow was so annoyed that an even more pressing matter 
had called him to Chicago at this time and possibly pre- 
vented him from taking ang an himself to Miss Webb in 
Washington. Even yet, he feared a slip—that, with untact- 
ful handling, Miss Webb might at the last moment refuse 
to sign. And now suppose, through some blunder of Sue's 
own, something should go wrong! 

Mr. Barstow had been gone half an hour or so when the 
call came. Shushing Albert in his noisy manipulation of the 
pencil sharpener, Sue strained her ears to catch every syllable 
of the self-possessed voice of Miss Laselle, Miss Webb's 


S: KINGSLEY was morally certain that, as soon as her 
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secretary, on the Washington end of 

the line. Miss Webb would see Mr. 

Barstow to-morrow morning, Tues- 

day, at nine. And would he kindly 

bring that last set of papers with which she was not yet 
familiar ? 

Sue struggled to subdue the tremble in her own voice and 
hold it down to the impersonal poise of Miss Laselle’s. “I'm 
very sorry, but Mr. Barstow has just left for Chicago. He'll 
be back on Thursday. Could Miss Webb make an appoint- 
ment for Friday or Saturday instead ?”’ 

No, Miss Laselle thought not. Miss Webb was on the 
point of leaving for a protracted trip through the Southwest. 
If Tuesday was inconvenient for Mr. Barstow, no doubt an- 
other appointment, after her return, could be arranged. 

Sue, pref as her business experience was, realized that, with 
an indefinite delay, Mr. Barstow's expectations would proba- 
bly vanish like quicksilver. So she answered promptly, ‘Oh, 
no, Miss Laselle! Our office will send someone to Washing- 
ton to represent Mr. Barstow. At nine o'clock to-morrow, if 
that will be agreeable to Miss Webb.” 

Miss Laselle hesitated. “Why—yes! I think that would 
be all right. But please see that whoever comes is thoroughly 
familiar with the subject. There will be questions—” 

Well, that was that. So far, so good. Now to get hold of 
young Jancovius! With the end of her pencil, Sue swung 
the telephone dial to the number of the law firm of Harnett, 
Higbee, and Stout. 

“Mr. Jancovius isn’t here,” a girl’s voice replied to her 
query. “He's sick. He was taken real bad Sunday night. 
And this morning they operated on him in the hospital for 
appendicitis. Would you like to speak to someone else?” 

No, Sue didn’t want to speak to anyone else. Mr. Jancovius 
was the only one who was conversant with the matter. She 
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was sorry to hear that he was sick. 

Sorry! She hung up the ‘phone, 
got to her feet, took a drink of water 
from the cooler, and, going into Mr. 
Barstow's private room, closed the 
\ door between herself and Albert's 
questioning eyes. 

What on earth was to be done 
now? What could she, or anybody 
else, do in this emergency? There 
were only three people in the world 
who, through knowledge of Miss 
Ophelia Quincy Webb's interest in 

water power in the Tuckatonic Valley, and sympathy with 
Mr. Barstow’s hopes, were eligible to keep that appointment 
—Mr. Barstow himself, speeding in his Pullman toward Chi- 
cago; Miss Bayliss, seriously ill at home; and Mr. Jancovius, 
probably at that moment coming out of anaesthetic in the 
hospital. Except, of course, Susan Kingsley, walking the 
floor in Mr. Barstow’s private room. 

Sue dropped into her chief's chair and, resting her elbows 
on his desk, hid her face in her hands. But only for a mo- 
ment. When she raised her head, her eyes were wide and 
bright, and the Kingsley chin was squared for business—big 
business ! 

She opened the safe and pulled out a little drawer labelled 
“Emergency Cash.” Thank goodness, there was enough 
money! Mr. Barstow was a generous provider. From an 
inner compartment she removed a set of papers, including the 
essential one, and strapped them with a rubber band, ready 
for her brief case. Then she closed the safe and sat down to 
dial her home in the suburbs. She would be back early to- 
night. Would her mother please have dinner ready? And 
also pack her overnight bag, so she could snatch it and run? 
She was obliged to take the night train for Washington. 
Would explain later. It was very important. 

But here, confidently looking for comfort, she encountered 
opposition. “What's that? You say you have to go to 
Washington? Alone on the night train? I have no doubt 
that it’s important, daughter, but I cannot allow you to travel 
alone at night. And I know, if your father were here, he 
would agree with me.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Sue begged, “don’t throw obstacles in my 
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Illustrated by ROBB BEEBE 


way! Mr. Barstow’s gone to Chicago, and something terribl7 
upsetting has happened. I have to be in Washington earl, 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Well, then, you must go this afternoon and spend the 
night there. You can stop at that nice little Hotel Ambrose 
where your father and I stayed last fall. At the Ambrose 
you'll be perfectly safe. Come right home now. I'll pack 
your bag and give you a quick lunch, and you'll have time to 
get back to New York to catch an early afternoon train.” 

Sue had no choice but to obey. Pausing only to flip through 
a time-table, decide on her hour of departure, reserve a seat 
in the chair car, and to give the surprised and admiring Albert 
instructions about the office, she clapped on her hat and coat 
and, clutching her brief case, dashed for home and Mother. 

A few hours later, the porter on the station platform at the 
rear of the string of Washington Pullmans, leisurely con- 
sidering taking up his yellow-painted stool and stepping 
aboard his car, paused when he spied Sue hurrying through 
the slowly closing gate. He helped her aboard, preceded 
her through the already swaying car, and handed her into 
her seat. There she propped her brief case against her bag 
on the floor between herself and the window and, with head 
against the white-towelled chair back, relaxed for the first 
time that stressful day. 

Railroad yards and factories swam steadily by, suburban 
houses, open spaces where sparse trees were putting off the 
purpled silver of winter and tingeing themselves with green. 
The train was well on its way before she shook off her feel- 
ing of hurry. 

Well, here she was, committed to the thing. No turning 
back now. For better or worse, she had burned her bridges. 
Perhaps she had been a fool to come. If she should lose her 
head and disgrace Mr. Barstow, he would blame her terribly. 
Maybe she ought to have telegraphed Miss Laselle that Mr. 
Jancovius was sick, and just have let the whole thing slide. 
The idea seemed so reasonable that, for an instant, she enter- 
tained the notion of getting off the train at Philadelphia. 

Reaching after calmer thoughts, she took out her powder 
compact and leaned to glance into the narrow mirror between 
the windows. Her reflection filled her with new misgivings. 
Her looks—cheeks pink in spite of anxious eyes, jaunty Per- 
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THE OLD LADY HELD BACK AT THE 
TOP OF THE STAIRWAY. “SIT DOWN 
ON THE TOP STEP,” SUE INSISTED. 
“KEEP YOUR HEAD LOW AND WE'LL 
SLIDE DOWN. THAT'S THE BEST WAY” 


sian-trimmed suit and tiny tilt- 
ed turban—seemed a distress- 
ing liability. “Oh, gosh, I 
look so young,” she sighed. 

The Hotel Ambrose faced a small, statue-centered circle in 
the older part of Washington. Two former dwelling houses, 
one wide and one narrow, had been built together to make 
up its exsemble. Dismissing her taxi and entering hesitantly, 
Sue found herself in a corridor which extended, past double 
parlors, to a small office at the back. The white-haired clerk 
was pleasant. Yes, there was a single room available. He 
came out from behind the counter and, taking Sue’s bag, con- 
ducted her himself through an archway into the smaller house 
and up one flight. The little room he showed her, opening 
from a short, cramped hall, was near the top of the stairs. 

“They are serving in the dining room now,” he said 
politely. 

Facing her little white table at dinner, Sue glanced down 
the long room with diffident interest. Apparently there were 
no young people at the Ambrose. Old ladies; here and there, 
a mild-mannered old gentleman; a few middle-aged guests, 
all feminine, presumably Government clerks. 

At her left an over-youthful older woman, stout and mar- 
celled, was making a tantalizing ceremony of giving her order 
to a respectful colored waiter, (Continued on page 35) 
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SIDE from the fact that Fin- 
A land has promptly met her 
debt payments due to the 
United States, most Americans, be- 
fore the European war, knew little 
about this honorable little republic. 
Music lovers, of course, were ac- 
uainted with the rich yet mourn- 
ful symphonies of Jean Sibelius, 
the Finnish composer; students 
of literature enjoyed reading the 
Kalevala, that famous Finnish folk 
epic from which Longfellow took 
the meter for his Hiawatha; and 
track enthusiasts and followers of 
the Olympic Games knew well the 
record-breaking sprints of the 
fleet-footed Finn, Paavo Nurmi. 
But I was not well versed in any 
of these special fields, and the 
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THE CASTLE IN VIIPURI WHICH, AS THE MAG- 
ZINE GOES TO PRESS, WAS STILL UNDAM- 
GED BY THE SHELLS OF THE RUSSIANS 


name Finland conveyed little meaning 
tome when I noted, on my “Student 
Tour of Europe’’ itinerary, that a visit 
of two weeks in the “Land of the 
Thousand Lakes” was included. 

When our ship docked at Helsinki, 
after a cold and choppy crossing of the 
North Sea from Hull, England, we 
were met by a humorous, agreeable 
university student who was to be our 
guide. Any traveler will appreciate 
our feeling of delight when, upon ar- 
fiving at the N. N. K. Y., a sister or- 
ganization to our Young Women’s 
Christian Association, we found await- 
ing us the often dreamed about, but 
seldom realized, hot bath, soft bed, and 
palatable meal! With such a pleasant 
and satisfying introduction to the coun- 
ty, we were in a proper frame of mind 
to receive gratefully all that Finland 
wished to show us. 

On being guided through the modern 
parliament building, with its imposing 
achitecture and rich furnishings, I 
wondered whether the young republic 
was becoming too extravagant and pro- 
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BELOW: THIS INTERIOR OF 
A FINNISH HOME OF LONG- 
AGO, AT THE OPEN-AIR MU- 
SEUM ON SEURASSARI, AN IS- 
LAND NEAR HELSINKI, IS IN 
STARTLING CONTRAST TO THE 
STREAM-LINED MODERN 
APARTMENT HOUSES IN FIN- 
NISH CITIES OF TO-DAY 
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gressive. My uncertainties were soon 
dispelled, however, when I became 
aware of the deep feeling of pride and 
reverence for the past which our young 
guide displayed when he showed us a 
primitive hut of his ancestors, with its 
crude furnishings and cooking utensils. 
After hearing his stirring story of the 
history of his native land, I realized 
that the Finnish people respect .their 
heritage and cling to the ideals which 
their forefathers have handed down to 
them. During the twelfth century the 
Finns were converted to Christianity by 
Sweden; and for six hundred years 
Finland was in union with Sweden as 
an integral and equal part of the Swed- 
ish kingdom. In 1809 Finland was 
separated from Sweden and became an 
autonomous Grand Duchy under Rus- 
sia. Finally after the Russian Revolu- 
tion, it gained its liberty. 

Everywhere we went we saw young 
men in uniform. Finland requires one 
year of military service from each 
youth when he reaches twenty years of 
age. Our guide, an engineering stu- 
dent, proudly told us that he would 
interrupt his university training that 
autumn to begin his military term. He 
seemed to look forward to preparing 
himself for service in defending his 
country against Russia, the lights of 
whose forts blinked at us in the dis- 
tance. 

The culture of Finland is ancient, 
but its modern life, as one would ex- 
pect from its history, is a mixture of 
Swedish, Finnish, and Russian customs. 
In the coastal region, where the ten 
per cent Swedish-speaking population 
is settled, street signs and newspapers 
are printed in Swedish and Finnish. 
At the movies it seemed strange for 
the audience to have to wait for Con- 
stance Bennett's English lines to be 
flashed on (Continued on page 45) 







LEFT: THE MAIN BUILDING AT THE GIRLS’ 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUMMER CAMP AT TAN- 
HUVAARA ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF VIIPURI. 
THE PICTURES BELOW SHOW STUDENTS PRAC- 
TICING AESTHETIC DANCES ON THE BEACH 








Lucy Ellen learns to 
roller skate and finds 
that perseverance 1s its 
own reward—but in 
an unexpected fashion 


By FRANCES 
FITZPATRICK 
WRIGHT 


T WASN'T ambition that made me determine to become 
I a good roller skater, though of course I do enjoy sports. 
It was the new girl who came to spend a month with 
Mary Humphreys. Any visitor who hasn't a wart on her 
nose can give you trouble enough in this place. I mean the 
boys I know are fickle and very susceptible to new faces. But 
we never had a visitor who mowed them down like this girl 
did. She was demoralizing even to a supposedly stanch and 
dependable beau like Harry Lee. 

It was not until I saw Harry driving her around in a brand 
new convertible coupé which he took (without permission, 
I'm sure) out of the stock room at his father’s motor com- 
pany, that I took my first roller skating lesson. It's time to 
act when a beau, who has been constant in his devotion since 
you were in the third grade, begins to rush a visitor. 

The girl's name is Elnora Bonelli. It sounds like a name 
made in Hollywood, but they say it is her real name. She 
was born in Italy, but she has lived in this country several 
years because her father is attached to some embassy or some- 
thing, in Washington. Don’t tell me that gentlemen prefer 
blondes. Elnora is the darkest brunette I've ever seen, and 
she couldn't be more popular. It might be her speech, which 
I shall have to admit is attractive—she puts the accent on 
such strange words—or it might be because she excels at so 
many sports. She can ride, she can dance, she can swim, she 
can play tennis, she can skate, and do them all perfectly. 
I could have stood it all, if it hadn't been for her skating. 
I can do the other things fairly well myself, but I had never 
learned to roller skate. That was because, living on a farm, 
I never had any cement to learn on, and the highway that 
runs past our gate has only been paved three years. I never 
dreamed it could be such a social handicap, not knowing 
how to skate. 

It just happened that a roller skating rink opened here 
about the time Elnora came. It would. The first day it was 
open, she came out in a costume that would stop traffic, a 
gray, circular skirt, a red pullover sweater, and a tiny red 
cap. The rest of us might just as well not have been there, 
for all the attention we got. Practically none of us could 
skate well. It was enough to ruin any girl’s disposition to 
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see all the boys standing in line, waiting for a turn to skate 
with Elnora. What I want to know is when they all learned, 
I believe they rere all night in their basements, just to 
get good enough to be her partners. 

Anyway, when she and Harry passed me on the highway 
in the lemon-colored coupé, I gritted my teeth, sped home. 
ward, and got out Tommy's skates. They were definitely 
unfit for use, and hung together with pieces of string, but 
I fastened them on the best I could. I decided I would start 
on our back porch which has a new cement floor. When |] 
got better I could practice on the highway. 

“You done fix to kill yo’sef now, Lucy Ellen,” said Aunt 
Susan, disapprovingly. She and I were alone in the house; 
it seemed such a good opportunity to start learning. 

“Oh no, I'm not going to kill myself,” I said. “Even 
little children learn to skate very quickly. Wait and you'll 
see. 

She didn’t have to wait very long to see me sit down hard 
on the cement. I mean I jarred every vertebra in my spine, 
and, if I remember right, that’s twenty-six. 

“I tole you,’’ Aunt Susan shouted, lumbering across the 
porch to hoist me to my feet. “A great big girl like you! 
Tain’t ladylak.” 

“Oh, yes, it is, Aunt Susan,’ I said. “And everybody but 
me can skate. You bring me a sofa pillow, and fasten it on 
me, just in case I fall again.” 

She brought the pillow and fitted it to me, muttering and 
grumbling with every breath. It didn’t do me any good to 
have the pillow, because the next time I fell forward and 
landed on my knees. The cement floor practically destroyed 
my knee caps, and what was worse it did destroy my one 
remaining pair of silk stockings which foolishly I had left on. 
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“Now look at you!” scolded Aunt Susan. “Done ruint 
0 stockings. And skunt yo’ knees. You ain’t gwine have 
a bone left in you, ef’n you doan git offen dem skates!” 

“Bring me the arnica, please, Aunt Susan,” I groaned. 
“And don’t fuss at me. I've got to learn to skate. It's not 
for pleasure, it’s for a special reason.” 

“Special reason!” she muttered. ‘Tryin’ to catch a beau, 
I spec! I wouldn't scar my po’ sef up on dem rollin’ skates, 
not fur no beau I ever see.” She bounced back into the 
kitchen, and banged the oven door for emphasis. But she 
came back with the arnica and rubbed my knees, very gently. 
Her bark is worse than her bite. 

While I was still on my skates, and clutching wildly at 
ferns and things to keep my balance, in came my little brother, 
Tommy. He is not one of my favorite people at any time and 
certainly not when he decides to be facetious. 

“Well, strike me pink!” he said. ‘What do you call that 
one, Luce? Indian War Dance? Or plain Saint Vitus?” 

“You shut up,” I said tersely, as I lunged backward and 
all but killed the cat, who was drowsing by the door unaware 
of danger. She let out a squall of pain and rage, and Tommy 
whooped with joy. Barbarous, plain barbarous, is the only 
word that describes boys of his age. 

I was pretty well winded, and I sat there and pulled off 
the skates and sort of threw them at Tommy, not with any 
intention of killing him, but just to register disapproval. 
I mean he makes me feel awfully close kin to my cave men 
ancestors. He fell over and pretended to be unconscious; 
then he gave a shout of laughter, sat up, and said, “I know 
why you are busting your knee caps, learning to roller skate. 
I saw Polly Evans and Gretta Owen practicing on the side- 
walk when I was in town. Were they graceful! All you 
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girls are worried green because Elnora Bonelli is mowing ‘em 
down. You'd better be worried. She's the prettiest girl 
I ever saw in my life. And is Harry Lee cucded dae her !’” 

“You shut up!’ I said again and burst into tears. I mean, 
on top of my stiff knees and bumps and bruises, and my torn 
stockings, I couldn’t stand any more. 

“Well, strike me pink!’ repeated Tommy, but in a differ- 
ent tone. He was surprised that I could see anything to cry 
about. ‘‘Here,”’ he said, patting my shoulder like a conscience- 
stricken bear cub, “buck up. I can teach you to skate in one 
easy lesson. Watch me.” 

He shoved his feet into those old rusty skates and, if they 
had been little wings like Mercury had on his feet, it wouldn't 
have been very different. He went back and forth across that 
porch like a swallow in flight. He isn’t a bit handsome— 
I mean he looks like a yearling calf at the end of a hard 
winter, his hair is always so forlorn and he can’t seem to keep 
his shirt tail in, or his shoe strings tied—but, watching him 
on skates, I couldn't help sort of admiring him. 

“See,” he said, swaying this way and that, “it’s easy.” 

“That’s what you think!” I said. “You've forgotten how 
it feels to be in the learning stage.” 

“To-morrow afternoon I'll borrow Ted's good skates,”” he 
said, ‘‘and I'll take you out on the highway and teach you. 
You can’t ever learn on a little old porch. Say,”’ he added, 
looking at me suddenly in a very disapproving way, “you 
won't cry out there, will you? I don’t want to be seen out 
in a public place with a woman that looks like you do now.” 


“WELL, STRIKE ME PINK!’ EXCLAIMED MY BROTHER TOMMY AS I PLUNGED WILDLY AND AUNT SUSAN LOOKED ON IN DISAPPROVAL 
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“Shut up,” I said for the third time, and I got up and went 
limping haughtily upstairs to wash my face. 
That night Fanny called me and told me that the Cotillion Quam 
Club was going to have a benefit skating party in two weeks. — , 
“What for?’ I asked, not without bitterness. ‘To in- ee sone . 
crease Elnora Bonelli’s popularity? You know none of us 
will have a very big evening if she is there.” 
“You should have come to the meeting this afternoon and 
voted against it, then,” said Fanny. “Where were you?” 
“I was at home,” I said. Then I added, ‘‘Listen, Fanny, 
I was trying to learn how. But don't breathe it.” 
‘How to roller skate, you mean?” she said. “I’m learning, 
too. Isn't it awful? I'm black and blue all over.” 
“How will we ever learn well enough to skate at a party 
in two weeks ?” I groaned. 
Fanny sighed. ‘Of course, we don't have to go. I guess 
we wouldn't be greatly missed.” 
“Fanny,” I said, “we've got to nail our flag to the mast. 
If we don't go to that party, it’s a confession of defeat. I'm 
going to be there and skating acceptably, if I have to practice 
eight hours a day like poor, dear Mr. Paderewski on his piano. 
If I have to go on crutches for weeks, I'll be there.” 
“The spirit of '76,” said Fanny. “Well, I guess I'll go, 
too. But I don't know any boy whose attentions are worth 
all this suffering. Good-night.” 
I didn’t expect Tommy to remember his promise, but 
next afternoon, when he came in from school, I heard him 
drop the skates on the hall floor with a clatter. 
“Oh, Tommy!” I called down. “You really 
are a lamb. I'll be ready in a minute.” 
“Now children, do be careful,’ Mother THE BULL PAWED AND ; 
said. “Get off on the shoulder when you see BELLOWED WITH DIS- 
a car coming.” APPOINTMENT AT THE 
FOOT OF THE LADDER, 
2 WHILE I CLUNG THERE 
to do it. SHAKING LIKE A LEAF 
We got to the (Continued on page 48) 







































“Yes, Mother,” I said. And I really meant 
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“THE PLAY'S THE THING!” 





























SETTING THE PLAY 














ERNEST 


committees for that play you are planning to give, 

holding try-outs to select the cast, and arranging for 
rehearsals. Now it is time to talk about setting the play and 
making the scenery. 

There are certain technical things about making scenery 
that you will need to know. The methods of stage setting 
have been developed by years of experience, and doing things 
the right way from the start will smooth your path tre- 
mendously. The directions given here are easy to follow. 
The materials are inexpensive, and can be bought at most 
hardware stores. Once you have mastered the fundamentals 
of setting a play, you may have the fun of using your own 
ingenuity a imagination in working out details to fit your 
own needs. 

Let us first consider the steps necessary to set a particular 
scene—and use it as a model from which you can seen cer- 
tain basic principles common to most scenes. One that 
I designed fo am a production of The Wizard of Oz will make a 
good example and will illustrate the stage way of doing 
things. 

The set of the Wood Road (Act I, Scene 2) illus- 
trates what can be done cheaply for amateur theatricals, 


[i month, you'll remember, we discussed appointing 
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STOCK, 


scene we used yellow and red lights to give the effect of 
noonday sunshine. The Wood Road was lighted to give a 
green and blue effect—in such contrast to Scene 1 that it was 
unnecessary to construct and handle much scenery to achieve 
a real change of scene. 

If you will follow the drawings, I will explain the way 
we went to work. The numbers on the diagrams of Figure 1 
correspond to the numbers given below. 

The blue back drop (Number 1) was set against the back 
wall of the theater during the whole show. The wall-board 
cut-out of the Emerald City (Number 2) was put in front of 
the blue back drop and supported with sandbags in back to 
hold it firm. The wall-board trees (Number 3) were put in 
position and attached to a batten, a horizontal lightweight 
wooden beam above, on which were ready-tied loops of rope. 
The bottoms of the trees were steadied with sandbags from 
behind. The leaves (Number 5) had been glued on first. 
The black velvet curtains (Number 4) were hung on a di- 
agonal from the front of the stage to the trees, helping the 
illusion of distance and perspective. 

The design of the Emerald City was drawn on three pieces 





and yet be attractive. (Figure 1) 

The previous scene, (Act I, Scene 1) had been set 
with a 1 back drop, a fence, and Dorothy's house, 
with black velvet curtains hung at stage right and stage 
left. With only a two-minute interval between scenes, 
nothing elaborate could be planned for Scene 2, be- 
cause this interval allowed only one-and-a-half min- 
utes for the actual scene changing, and thirty seconds 
for the actors to be in their places before the curtains 
were opened. 

The scenery from Scene 1 was taken off stage left, 
and the new scene was brought in from stage right. 
The lighting helped change the mood, for in the first 
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DESIGN OF EMERALD CITY DRAWN ON WALL BOARDS 4’ x 8’ 


Figure 3 
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of wall board from scale drawings 
which I had made. (Figure 3) Each 
piece of wall board measured eight 
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feet wide and four feet high. When 
hinged together and set up, the de- 
sign was four feet high at the tower 
of the castle, and twenty-four feet 
wide, several feet wider than the ex- 

posed amount of blue back drop 

between the trees. Next, wooden sup- 

porting frames (Figure 4) were made of 
cheap one-by-two-inch spruce strips and 
joined together with corner blocks just as 
the frame for a canvas flat is made. (Di- 
rections for making frames and flats will 
follow). Since the landscape part of the 
design was about twenty-five inches high, 
the supporting frames were made only 
twenty-four inches high, and eight feet 
wide. The center frame, labeled “A” in 
the drawing, had a four-foot long strip of 
one-by-two-inch board nailed on the back 
and extending above the frame to support 
the tower of the castle of the Emerald City. 
Frame ‘‘B” was joined to Frame “A,” and 
“A” to "C,” by split hinges, one hinge at 
the top and bottom of each frame. These 
hinges had removable pins so that the parts 
of the hinge could be taken apart and the 
wooden frames separated for easy handling. 

Hinge pins may be made from nails, but 
it is better to use wires six inches long with 
a loop at the top so you may handle them 
easily. (See Figure 5) 

Next, using knives and small saws, we 
cut the shape of the landscape with its trees 
and the castle from the wall board, along 
the outlines which had been drawn on it. 
Then the wall board designs were nailed to 
the frames with nails just long enough to 
go through the thickness of wood and board 
and allow a quarter of an inch for clinch- 
ing, or turning over the points of the nails 
at the back of the frames on the other side. 
The nails were first driven in from the face 
of the wall board through the wood every 
few inches apart all over the frame, then 
the frame was turned over face down on 
the floor and the points of the nails were 
turned over with the hammer. (See Fig- 
ure 6) This makes a very strong, simple 
piece of scenery, for the stiffness of the wall 
board reinforces the wood. It is important 
that scenery should be strong enough 
to stand hurry in shifting, yet be light 
to handle. A cut-out twenty-four feet 
long would be hard to handle if it 
were not divided into three parts and 
equipped with split hinges. 

Triangular supports, like easel backs 
to picture frames, were next made and 
joined to the back of each frame by 
other hinges of the solid type that did 
not split, but allowed the support to 
be folded neatly against the frame 
when not set up. These supports 
measured about twelve inches at the 
bottom and, when the Emerald City 
was set up, a sandbag was laid across 
the bottom of each support to insure 
steadiness. (See Figure 7). The Em- 
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erald City was placed as close to the blue 
back drop as the supports would permit. 
This gave a good illusion of reality and 
perspective. The parts were clearly marked 
on the back with large letters painted in 
black stage paint. Frame “B” was labeled 
“Stage Left’ ; frame “A” labeled “Center” ; 
and frame “'C”’ labeled “Stage Right.” This 
might seem unnecessary, but it is a help 
when you are in a hurry. 

The face of the cut-out wall board had 
to be sized with a glue size before it could 
be painted. To make glue size place some 
glue crystals, which you can buy in any 
hardware store, in water in the upper half 
of a double-boiler and let it cook until the 
glue has melted evenly. One measure of 
glue crystals to ten of water is the correct 
proportion for paint sizing. 

The paint we mixed beforehand, choos- 
ing the colors by experiment and marking 
the parts to be painted. Thus, everyone 
had a share in the job. Our artist put on a 
few finishing touches here and there, and 
the Emerald City cut-out was virtually fin- 
ished. After the dress rehearsal, when the 
other parts of the set would be assembled 
for the first time under the lighting, minor 
changes could be made, if necessary. 

The making of the trees was similar to 
making the Emerald City cut-out, but we 
had an extra feature, the leaves, which 
made them different and original. The 
shapes of two trees were drawn on wall 
boards, and wooden supporting frames 
were made as before. As the trees were 
small enough to handle easily, no provision 
was made for dividing them. However, the 
tree on stage right was a little different 
from the one on stage left, so they were 
labeled carefully—"'Stage Right” and “Stage 
Left.” Figure 8 will give you a good idea 
of how the framing was made. 

To make the foliage, the outline of a 
leaf was drawn on top of a magazine or 
thick catalog. With a jigsaw, cutting 
through the full thickness of the maga- 
zine, the outline was followed, cutting 
out at one time as many leaves as there 
were pages in the magazine. (See Fig- 
ure 9). It was not necessary to have 
tidy edges; we thought rough edges 
were more realistic. We cut out sev- 
eral hundred leaves to be sure we had 
enough; one assistant painter was given 
the job of painting them on one side 
with green stage paint. As the paint- 
ing was finished, the leaves were laid 
out in rows on a large table to dry. By 
the time they were all painted green, 
the first ones (Continued on page 30) 
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The sheriff of Scandian Corners 
is responsible for some astonishing 
disclosures in this last exciting 


installment of a delightful serial 


WINTER 
COTTAGE 


By CAROL 
RYRIE 
BRINK 


PART EIGHT 


ELL, gosh 
all fish- 
hooks!”’ said 


the sheriff when he 
saw Minty. ‘‘So this is 
where you live, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Minty, 
trying to smile, “‘it’s 
me again, Mr. Sher- 
iff.” 

Her mind was rac- 
ing to find some way 
out of the situation. 
Of course, the sheriff 
was looking for Top- 
per and Mr. Smith. 
Her own predicament 
at being caught living 
in someone else's 
house had faded into 
insignificance _ beside 
the danger to Topper. 
And only three days 
earlier she had thought 
of claiming the reward for their capture to pay the rent to 
Marcia! But she couldn't do anything like that to friends 
who had played games and given plays and made up news- 
papers with her and her family, no matter how wicked those 
same friends had been. And they didn’t seem wicked. Oh, 
surely, she must try to save them! 

“So you was living here all the time, you little poker-face,” 
chuckled the sheriff. 

“You're not aiming to stop, are you?” asked Minty desper- 
ately. “Because I shouldn't be surprised if we were coming 
down with smallpox here. You don't happen to know the 
symptoms do you, mister?” 

“Smailpox ?” said the sheriff. 
—* vomiting, and spots all over you. 
that 

“No, it can’t be that,” 
haps it’s scarlet fever.” 

The sheriff looked concerned. ‘That starts with a red 
flush all over, and a sore throat and a running nose,” he said. 

“No, it can’t be that,” said Minty, thinking that even Joe 
could take lessons in the matter of symptoms from this medi- 
cally-minded minion of the law. She sought wildly for the 


“Yes, I know the symptoms. 
Have you got 


answered Minty nervously. ‘“‘Per- 
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DESPERATELY MINTY BLOCKED 
THE WAY TO THE DOOR. “YOU 
CAN'T COME IN HERE, REALLY 
YOU CAN'T,” SHE TOLD THEM 


name of some disease that the sheriff wouldn’t know about. 
Pellagra, Joe had said, was something very dreadful. “I guess 
it’s something called pellagra, probably,” she hazarded. 
The sheriff's face cleared. ‘“That's more likely. You ain't 

been getting enough fresh vegetables, I bet. More likely it’s 
scurvy. Who's got it? I'll goin and see.” 

“Aren't you scared you'll catch it, Mr. Sheriff ?” 

“Of course not,” said the sheriff. “It ain't contagious.” 

“Then—then—I think it’s leprosy !”’ 

“Say, what are you feeding us, little girl? Just step aside, 


please. We’ ve got some business with your pa. 
“Tell me,” urged Minty. “I do most of Pop’s business 
for him.” 


“I believe that,” said the sheriff. 
one, ain't you? Trying to scare me out with leprosy! 
you know you can’t scare a sheriff, sister ?”” 

Minty spread out her arms across the door and stood her 
ground. “You can’t come in here, really you can’t. They're 
just at dinner, and you mustn't disturb them.” 

The sheriff was a good-natured man, but he was beginning 
to be impatient. ‘‘Now, sister, I don’t want to hurt you, but 
I've got my orders. Stand aside.” 


“You're a pretty slick 
Don't 
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Just then the door behind Minty opened and Topper stood 
in the doorway. She started to say, “Come in to dinner, 
Minty,” but the words died on her lips. 

“Oh, no! Not you!’ she cried to the sheriff. 
think you could possibly get here so soon!” 

“Go in, Topper,” begged Minty, ‘and shut the door.” 

“No! No!” cried Topper. “It's you who must go in, 
Minty. You mustn't listen to a thing he says. Oh, I don't 
want you to think that we are utterly awful. I don't, I don't. 
Let me speak to him alone.” 

“No, please, Topper,” begged Minty. “You must let me 
handle him.” 

The sheriff pushed back his hat and scratched his head. 
He looked from‘one girl to the other. “Do yow understand 
it?” he asked the deputy who was with him. 

_ replied the deputy laconically, tapping his fore- 
head. 

“Listen!” cried Minty wildly, trying to think of anything 
to save Topper. “This is my sister. She’s—” 

“Crazier than ever,” said the deputy. ‘Looks like a boy 
to me.”’ 

“It's—it’s Marcia Vincent,” Minty went on, babbling the 
first thing that came into her head. 

“Sure, I know that,” said the sheriff. 
sensible word I've heard you say, sister. 


“I didn’t 


“That's the first 
Let me in the house 













The Story So far - 


Minty Sparkes, fifteen, her younger sister, Eglantine— 
called “Eggs” for short—their father, Pop,” a cheerful busi- 
ness failure, and Buster, the dog, set out from Chicago for 
Minneapolis in a rickety car with a small trailer in tow. This 
is loaded with groceries, all that remains from Pop's latest 
unsuccessful venture, running a grocery store. In Minne- 
apolis, they expect to live with their Aunt Amy—who makes 
it plain she doesn't want them, having no patience with their 
happy-go-lucky ways and Pop's fondness 98 quoting poetry. 

In Wisconsin, the car breaks down near a forest-girdled 
lake where they find a stanchly built cottage, now closed for 
the winter. In a sudden storm, Eggs and Pop pry open a 
window, and they all spend the night, discovering that the 
cottage belongs to the Vincent family, and that they have a 
young daughter, Marcia. Pop makes pancakes aig su p per— 
his only accomplishment; and next day, when he cannot get 
the car going, he decides (without consulting the owners) to 
rent the house for the winter, planning to get the money by 
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now, I want to see your Pa. And don’t give me no more talk.” 

At this moment, Pop and Mr. Smith appeared. ‘What in 
tunket is going on here?’ Pop demanded. ‘Holding the door 
open and freezing everybody to death! Well, sir, come right 
in. I didn't know we had visitors.” 

“Oh, Daddy, please stop him! It’s all changed now! 
cried Topper, flinging herself upon Mr. Smith in a whirlwind 
of pleading. “You mustn't let him turn them out!” 

Minty still continued to stand in the doorway after the others 
had gone in. The color had drained out of her face, and her 
hands hung limply by her side. Her lips made no sound, 
but they formed the two words, Marcia Vincent. It was Joe 
who took her gently by the shoulders and pushed her into the 
kitchen, shutting the door behind her. 

There they all stood—-the sheriff and his deputy with their 
snowy boots, Pop offering his usual hospitality, and Topper 
clinging to Mr. Smith’s arm. But Minty saw them through 
a muddle of confused impressions. Everything had sud- 
denly gone upside down. 

“It looks like I'll have to arrest you, mister,’ said the 
sheriff regretfully to Pop. “You been livin’ in a house where 
you'd no right to be. You didn’t ask if you could stop here, 
did you?” 

“Why, no,” began Pop. He had been about to offer the 
sheriff a chair, and he paused now, looking around with 

startled eyes and flushing cheeks. “But I’m going to pay 
rent for it when my ship comes in. What business is 

it of yours, stranger ?”’ 
“Well, sir, I'm the county sheriff, and you 
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Illustrated by 
FRITZ EICHENBERG 
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entering prize contests. After atime he wins a dollar, but 
otherwise he has no luck. Nevertheless, the Sparkes famil) 
are all very happy in the borrowed cottage—including ]oe 
Boles, a runaway boy who spends the winter with them. Joe 
says the police are looking for him to send him home. 
One day Minty visits Mrs. Gustafson, their only neighbor, 
and listens to her radio. A warning about a bank robber and 
his accomplice. who are at large in northern Wisconsin, is 
broadcast; also, the announcement of a prize contest for 4 
breakfast recipe using Silver Seal Flour. Unbeknown to Pop, 
Minty submits his pancake recipe in the contest—and later 
remembers the bank robbers when two strangers, a man and a 
girl in boy's clothing, find shelter at the cottage from a bliz- 
zard which lasts three days. The Sparkes family have so 
much fun with the strangers, playing games and giving plays, 
that they become fast friends, though Minty still sus pects their 
guests of being robbers. When the storm lets up, she is horri- 
fied to see the sheriff of Scandian Corners approaching the 
cottage for she is sure he has come to arrest their friends. 
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can ask Mr. Vincent here why it’s my business. He’s the 
owner. 

“Vincent?” said Pop, bewildered. “But this is Mr. Smith 
—my friend, Mr. Smith.” 

“{ don’t know what he told you,” said the sheriff, “but he’s 
been coming up here summers for ten years, and J always 
knew him as Vincent. That's his girl, too, though she sure 
docs look like a boy in them clothes.” 

“Topper!” shrieked Eggs. “A girl?” 

“She didn’t fool me,” said Joe. “Plays, society columns, 
dish wiping!” 

“Oh, Daddy, please,” begged Topper, “straighten things 
out before they get any worse. Don't let them think too 
badly of us!” 

Her father cleared his throat. “You see, Sheriff, things 
have changed a little since we came into your office four days 
ago. We thought then that we would come out here before 
dark, see what these folks were like—Mrs. Gustafson had 
written us about them—and, if they wouldn't pay or get out, 
you could come first thing in the morning and make the arrest. 
We planned to spend the night at the Gustafsons’ and go 


THE FOUR YOUNG PEOPLE STOOD IN 
A ROW ON THE BEACH AND WAVED 
AND SHOUTED TO POP TO COME IN 
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home the next day. But—well, what is it, Mr. Sparkes, about 
‘the best laid plans of mice and men’ ?” 

“They ‘gang aft a-gley,’ as the poet Burns said,” answered 
Pop mechanically, but his eyes looked troubled and fright- 
ened, like a child's. 

“It was a mean trick,” cried Joe, ‘coming here and pre- 
tending to be someone else! The Sparkeses haven’t done 
any harm. Pop Sparkes is worth a dozen of you, Mr. Smith, 
or any other man! And Minty, too—she’s worth a dozen 
silly girls in pants, pretending to be boys!” 

“Hush,” said Minty softly, the color beginning to return 
to her thin cheeks. “It’s Marcia, Joe.” 

“You see,” cried Marcia, “we didn’t know you then. We 
thought it would be a lark to come out and see what you were 
doing with our cottage. We thought that you were awful 
people—and now—now I guess it’s we who have behaved 
the worst.” 

“Then they've paid you up, Mr. Vincent?” asked the 
sheriff, puzzled. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Vincent. “They've paid us in kind- 
ness, Sheriff. We've lived together (Continued on page 37) 
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A FISH BONE DOWN HER THROAT, 
OR A TROUBLESOME TOOTH? 
THE DOCTOR AT SPEYER HOSPI- 
TAL IS TRYING TO FIND OUT, SO 
PUSSY CAN BE MADE COMFORT- 
ABLE AND HER TWO GIRL SCOUT 
FRIENDS MAY TAKE HER HOME 


BELOW: A GIRL SCOUT IS A 
FRIEND TO ALL, AND A SISTER 
TO EVERY OTHER GIRL SCOUT. 
MEMBERS OF A BOSTON TROOP 
GIVE THIS LAW REALITY AS THEY 
KNIT GARMENTS FOR REFUGEES 
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POTTED PLANTS 
THAT BROUGHT 
JOY AT EASTER 
ARE BEING SET 
OUT IN BEDS BY 
THIS SENIOR 
SCOUT WHO 
WISHES THEM TO 
BLOOM AGAIN 
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A SOFT, FURRY ARMFUL OF KITTENS, WIDE-Fyg ID: 
QUISITIVE, MAKES THIS SCOUT FEEL THAT "#10 
ANIMALS WEEK” SHOULD BE OBSERVED ALL §)NG 
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THIS GIRL SCOUT ARRANGES THE FIRST PUSSYWILLO® 
POTTERY BOWL BEFORE A BRIGHT WINDOW WHERE THE 
JACKETS WILL GLEAM LIKE SILVER IN THE SU 
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pussywillow weather with garden plans and 
observation of “Be Kind to Animals” week 
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THE SCOUT LAW THAT PLEDGES A GIRL SCOUT TO BE A 
FRIEND TO ANIMALS IS APPRECIATED BY THIS SHAGGY PET 
WHO GLADLY ALLOWS HIS PAW TO BE BANDAGED 
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LOOK WHAT THE EASTER BUNNY BROUGHT! GIRL 
SCOUTS OF NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, HELPED MR. 
E. RABBIT DELIVER BASKETS FOR BROWNIE LITTLE 
SISTERS, TO SURPRISE THEM ON EASTER MORNING 


TEAMWORK MAKES THE ROCK 
GARDEN GROW-—AT LEAST IT 
HELPS! THESE TWO SCOUTS 
ARE REVELING IN THE SPRING 
SUNSHINE, THE SMELL OF NEW- 
TURNED EARTH AND GREEN 
THINGS GROWING AGAIN 
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GIRL SCOUTS of Bethlehem, Pennsylvantza, 
produce their own MARIONETTE 















































TOP: BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
GIRL SCOUTS AT THE CONTROLS, 
MANIPULATING THE STRINGS OF 
THE MARIONETTES DURING THE 
PERFORMANCE OF “ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND.” THE LITTLE MARION- 
ETTE STAGE WAS SET UP ON THE 
LARGE STAGE OF THE PARISH HALL 


CENTER ABOVE: ALICE FALLS 
ASLEEP AND ENCOUNTERS’ THE 
WHITE RABBIT IN THE OPENING 
SCENE OF THE PLAY. THE GIRL 
SCOUTS CONSTRUCTED THE MARION- 
ETTES THEMSELVES, COSTUMED 
THEM, AND MADE AND PAINTED 
BACKDROPS, SCENERY, AND _ SETS 


RIGHT: ALICE VISITS THE DUCHESS 
AND THE CHESHIRE CAT. FOR 
BACKGROUNDS ORDINARY WINDOW 
SHADES WERE USED AND ON THESE 
THE GIRLS PAINTED THE SCENES 
FOR THE VARIOUS ACTS, WITH HELP 
AND ADVICE FROM A LOCAL ARTIST 


PLAY 


ELECTING Alice in Wonderland as a play, 

Girl Scouts from several Bethlehem troops 
met at the Commissioner's home to carry out 
their plan for a marionette performance. 

They started by making the characters. The 
bodies were made of cloth and stuffed with 
cotton; the heads were made of papier maché; 
then the faces were painted, the artificial hair 
was pasted on, and the completed heads were 
sewed to their respective bodies. The matter 
of making hands capable of grasping things 
was important to our play, because the Mad 
Hatter has to hold a teacup. The Scouts 
solved the problem by making the hands from 
pipe cleaners, over which they molded tinted 
wax. The effect was good, and the hands 
could really lift things. 

Next came the dressing of the marionettes. 
Odd pieces of material, contributed by several 
people, were used in fashioning clothes for 
the dolls. In most cases the material chosen 
for each marionette was suitable to the char- 
acter; for instance, purple velvet was used for 
the Duchess, red silk for the Queen of Hearts, 
and gray velvet for the executioner. 

Last of all, the strings were attached, one 
on each arm and leg, two on the head, and 
one on the back. The other ends of the strings 
were fastened to wooden controls, by which 
the marionettes were made to move. 

While some of the girls were busily work- 
ing on the marionettes, others were making 
the scenery. Ordinary window shades were 
used as backgrounds, and on these the various 
scenes which had been designed were painted, 
with the help and advice of a local artist. 

When finally all the construction work was 





HEARTS AS ALICE ARRIVES 
ARDEN. THE BODIES OF THE 
ONETTES WERE MADE OF CLOTH STU 
WITH COTTON; THE HEADS, OF PAPIER 
MACHE WITH FEATURES PAINTED ON AND 
ARTIFICIAL HAIR PASTED IN POSITION 


completed, try-outs were held to select the 
cast for the play. Coached by a local dra- 
matic teacher, the girls who were chosen for 
the various parts rehearsed the lines and prac- 
ticed manipulating the marionettes. 

There was great excitement as the day of 
the play, which was to be in the Trinity 
Parish Hall, drew near. The little marionette 
stage was placed on the large stage there, and 
the girls arranged the scenes and the marion- 
ettes. Those who operated the puppets and 
spoke the lines were back stage, of course. 

At last the curtain rose, The play started 
with Alice falling asleep and seeing the White 
Rabbit. The next scene took Alice to the 
home of the Duchess and the Cheshire Cat. 
In the second act, Alice was at the Mad Tea 
Party, where she had no little trouble in get- 
ting along with the Mad Hatter, the March 
Hare, and the Dormouse. Next she was in 
the garden of the Queen of Hearts, who 
cried, “Off with his head!’ to anyone who 
displeased her. The fourth act took place 
in the forest, where Alice was entertained by 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. In the fifth 
and final act came the great trial. It was here 
that the Queen wished to put the sentence be- 
fore the verdict. The trial, and also the play, 
ended when Alice declared, ““Who cares for 
you? You're nothing but a pack of cards!” 

And thus ended, too, the marionette project 
in which the girls and their leaders had en- 
joyed coéperating. They met not only at the 
Commissioner's home, but also at each others’ 
homes, in order to work together toward the 
success of the play. 


Johanna Weiss 





BELOW CENTER: IN THE 
FOURTH ACT ALICE IS 
ENTERTAINED BY TWEE- 
DLEDEE AND TWEEDLE- 
DUM IN THE FOREST 


AT THE FOOT OF THE 
PAGE: ALICE ATTENDS 
THE MAD HATTER’S TEA 
PARTY WITH THE MARCH 
HARE AND THE DOR- 
MOL IT WAS IMPOR- 
TANT THAT THE HANDS 
OF THE MARIONETTES 
SHOULD BE ABLE TO GRASP 
AND HOLD OBJECTS, ESPE- 
CIALLY IN THIS SCENE. 
THE GIRLS SOLVED THE 
PROBLEM BY MAKING THE 
HANDS OF PIPE CLEAN- 
ERS OVER WHICH THEY 
MOLDED TINTED WAX. 
HERE YOU SEE THE MAD 
HATTER ACTUALLY HOLD- 
ING A TEACUP IN HIS 
HAND 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING’—SETTING THE PLAY 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 


were dry enough to be turned over and 
painted on the opposite side with black paint. 
They were painted on both sides so that they 
would not curl up in rolls. Later we painted 
some of the leaves a bluish-green so that 
there would be an interesting difference in 
color here and there. When the leaves were 
dry, the designer and his assistant stuck them 
on the wall board with glue (one proportion 
of glue crystals to three of water) making 
them overlap like the leaves of a real tree. 
Only the upper edges of the leaves were 
glued, and the glued places were covered by 
the next leaf and so on, so that no wall board 
or any glued portion of a leaf was visible. 
When these were dry they were realistic, and, 
under overhead lights, they cast shadows like 
real leaves, so there was no need to paint 
shadows on. The black backs of the leaves, 
when they showed, melted into the shadows. 

In the correct position on the horizontal 
batten above, two loops of light rope were 
tied; and when the trees were lifted into 
position, a projecting piece of one-by-two inch 
wood at the top of the frame of each tree 
slipped into the loops. When sandbags were 
attached to the bases of the trees, they were 
quite steady. The loops of rope above held 
the trees secure at the top so that they could 
not fall out of place forwards or backwards. 

In this set, the trees were halfway down 
stage (See plan) and were set as close to the 
black curtains as possible, so that the trunks 
covered the entrances stage right and left. A 
safety pin held the curtains together at the 
entrances so that they could be parted by an 
actor, yet fall back to cover the opening with- 
out assistance. 

Now that you know how to make cut-outs 
of landscapes, trees, and castles, you can ap- 
ply that knowledge to cut-outs of your own 
design. You still need to know how to make 
flats on which scenes can be painted; how to 
make sandbags and back drops; how to fire- 
proof your scenery; how to mix stage paint— 
and other little tricks of the trade. 

A flat is a wooden frame upon which can- 
vas is stretched. Though canvas is the most 
usual material, a flat may be covered with 
anything strong enough to give service. 
Tough paper may be used. Often wall board 
is nailed to light frames, This is handy for 
small flats, and saves much time and effort 
stretching canvas, though flats made this way 
are heavier to handle. 

Flats can be made any size to fit your stage, 
but a good standard height is either ten or 
twelve feet. Make them in varying widths— 
say two, three, and four feet. They will 














companies that take shows on the road have 
found that five feet nine inches is the widest 
flat that can be packed comfortably into a 
freight car. So this odd size has become a 
standard. You will find anything over this 
width hard to handle. 

The lumber used in making a flat must be 
seven-eighths of an inch thick and two-and- 
three-quarter inches wide. Ask for one-by- 
three number-one common pine, dressed four 
sides, as free as possible from knots. 

Study the drawing of the back view of a 
canvas flat showing the frame (Figure 10). 
The terms used in the following directions 
will then be clear. 


BAcK VIEW OF FLAT 
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2. FLATS LASHED TOGETHER. 
Figure 10 


Cut the lumber the size you have decided 
upon. Join with simple butt joints (Figure 
11). Glue triangular pieces of three-ply 
wood, known as corner blocks, cver the cor- 
ners. While the glue is hot, nail the corner 
block to the frame with several short nails, 
three-fourths of an inch long, to make the 
frame stronger. Join the mid-brace with butt 
joints and glue, then nail on a piece of ply 
wood over each joint, just as you did the cor- 
ner blocks. The plywood pieces on the 










then work into good combinations. Stock mid-brace are keystones. (See Figure 11). 
Figure 11 
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DETAIL of A FLAT FRAME. 





TRIMMING 
THE CANVAS EDGE. 


Figure 12 


Allow the glue to dry thoroughly before hand- 
ling the flats further. Glue should be of 
carpenter's strength—use just enough water 
to cover the glue crystals and bring to a boil. 
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24° 10 IRON 





DETAIL OF TIE-OFF KNOT 
FOR LASHING FLATS 


Figure 13 


The next step is to stretch the canvas. Use 
a six-ounce cotton duck, seventy-two inches 
wide. It will cost, according to grade and 
quality, from thirty to fifty cents a yard, and 
can be bought from an awning manufacturer. 
Ready-fireproofed canvas costs somewhat 
more, and can be bought from scenic supply 
houses in New York City. 

Lay the frame on the floor with the corner 
blocks down. Cut a piece of canvas the 
exact size of the flat, and lay it on the frame. 
Tack the canvas to the inside edge of the 
wooden strips (See Figure 12) as evenly as 
possible, avoiding creases. Use number six 
carpet tacks, and place them six inches apart. 
Don’t stretch the canvas tight enough to pull 
it out of its weave. Sizing will take up the 
slack. 

A narrow flap of canvas will be left be- 
tween the row of tacks and the outside edge 
of the frame. Paste this flap to the wood 
with wall-paper paste. Coat wood and can- 
vas. Do one side at atime. Do not get paste 
on the face of the canvas. Then spread the 
canvas down on the wood and press it firmly 
into contact with the edge of a corner block. 
Do this all around the flat. Do not tack or 
paste the canvas on the mid-brace. Let the 
flat dry overnight. You can leave the tacks in, 

Wall-paper paste is cheap and can be 
bought at the hardware store. Mix it with 
hot or cold water. Two pounds will do for 
many flats. When the paste is quite dry, 
the untidy edges of canvas should be cut 
back about a quarter of an inch from the out- 
side wooden edge on the face of the flat. (See 
Figure 12). Use a sharp knife and bear down 
deeply enough to cut right through the canvas 
into the wood. If it is done right, the waste 
canvas will come off in a ribbon. This trim- 
ming pushes the edge of the canvas into the 
wood. Without this trimming back, constant 
handling might dog-ear the canvas. 

The next operation is to “‘size’’ the canvas, 
now tacked on the flat. Use weak size, one 
part glue to fifteen of water. If too strong 
a mixture is used, it will pull the canvas too 
tight. 

The purpose of this sizing is two-fold. It 
stretches the canvas so that it will hold the 
frame tight, and also makes the canvas non- 
absorbent to future layers of paint. 

With a four-inch paint brush, thoroughly 
coat the canvas with size. Lay the flat on the 
floor and work from top to bottom. Spread 
the size evenly all over, and leave no uncoated 
spaces. When it is dry the canvas should be 
evenly stretched and tight as a drum. 

After your size has dried. screw in. at the 
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points indicated on Figure 10, two and one- 
half inch, round-head, number ten blue screws. 
You can buy these at any hardware store for 
seventy cents a gross. 

The last step in the construction of your 
flat is to bore a half-inch hole in the top 
right-corner block, and knot into it a piece of 
number seven sash cord, twelve feet long. 
This is used with the blue screws to lash the 
flats together. (See Figure 13). If all flats 
have ropes and blue screws, they can be inter- 
changeable and lashed in any combination. 

For sandbags, you will need strong canvas 
bags about six inches in diameter and twelve 
inches long, roped at the neck, and filled with 
sand. Each should weigh about forty pounds. 
Salt or sugar bags filled with sand may be 
used, but two or more of these may be neces- 
sary to equal one of the others in steadying 
a wobbly flat, or anchoring the support of a 
wall board cut-out. 

Bushes and shrubbery are usually made of 
real branches or twigs, wired so that they can 
be arranged as desired. They are usually 
mounted on blocks of wood, to steady them, 
and paper leaves and flowers are wired on to 
achieve a realistic effect. 

Light-weight chains, available at any hard- 
ware store, are used for holding down the 
bottoms of curtains, especially heavy velvet 
ones. Sew the chains into the bottom hem; 
they will keep the curtains from blowing 
around, but will allow them to take their 
natural folds. 

Back drops can be made by sewing together 
several lengths of six-ounce canvas duck cloth, 
seventy-two inches wide, on a sewing ma- 
chine. A back drop twelve feet high by 
twenty-four feet wide will take two lengths of 
seventy-two inch canvas, twenty-four feet 
long, joined with one seam. 

The back drop should be tacked to a T- 
shaped batten with number six tacks spaced 
every six inches. A lighter batten, two inches 
square, should be tacked to the bottom of the 
back drop to provide weight to keep it flat 
and smooth. Size the canvas before painting 
it with the scene your play requires, or with a 
plain color if a scene is not to be used. 

The paint used for stage scenery is a kind 
of water color paint. It is made by mixing 
glue size with whiting and dry colors. The 
glue size is made with one measure of glue 
crystals to ten of water, cooked together ull 
the crystals have melted. Whiting is a white 
powder made from chalk and costs about a 
nickel a pound. The dry colors are used to 
produce the hue desired; they can be bought 
wherever house paints are sold. 

Use one measure of size to two measures of 
dry color, as a basic mix. Paint a sample or 
two and test for color, coverage, and binding 
quality. Apply this paint warm; it becomes 
jellied when cold. 

Experience will soon teach you how to mix 
this paint to get the shade you want, diluting 
the dry color with the whiting powder to pro- 
duce the lighter tones. Stage paint covers 
well, dries quickly, and when mixed in the 
right proportions, will not rub off. It can be 
applied to almost any surface, wood, metal, 
live foliage, or glass, as long as it is kept 
free from grease. It is well suited to bold 
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FOR BIKE TRIPS AND HIKE TRIPS 


8-116 Culotte suit, sanforized chambray, sizes 10-20 $2.85 
0-161 Official belt, green webbing, sizes 28-46.... .50 
8-516 Harlequin belt, rayon webbing, colored stripes .50 
13-174 Money bag for belt, waterproof green drill.... .65 
13-199 Green rubber poncho, 45” x 72" ............06: 2.60 


13-172 Handle-Bar bag, green waterproof drill........ 1.00 
13-171 Bicycle saddle bag, green waterproof drill.... 5.35 
13-101 Aluminum canteen, 5-cup capacity.............. 2.25 
13-102 Aluminum canteen, 3-cup capacity.............. 1.25 
13-301 Aluminum mess kit, complete......................45 2.25 
13-498 Extension fork, from 192 to 30”.............. 15 
13-106 Aluminum cup, 10 oz. capacity.................... .10 
13-283 Chow kit, green pigskin case....................066. 1.25 
11-541 Folding cup, nickel plated, with cover.......... 35 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service, 14 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
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designs and the large surfaces that scenery 
demands. When applying stage paint, use 
large brushes to insure broad, dashing effects 
that will carry to the back row of the audi- 
ence. 

Oil paint is never used on the stage, for it 
has a tendency to shine; besides it is much 
more expensive and takes a long time to dry. 
Dry colors can be bought already mixed with 
size, without the addition of any whiting, but 
they are seldom used that way. Pastel tints 
have great reflective power under stage light- 
ing. Dark colors, on the other hand, absorb 
light and produce an unpleasant result. Small 
quantities of pure black may be used for 
accents, but a dark gray, or dark purple, will 
give a happier effect. A good rule to follow 
is “Twice as light as you think.” 

Too much glue in your paint will result in 
cracking, or poor coverage. Too much dry 
color will give a chalky surface that will rub 
off. If you are painting a previously painted 
surface, and the old paint mixes with the 
new, size the surface first, as a precaution, 
using a weak solution, one of glue to fifteen 
of water. 

You can create interesting effects in many 
ways. Plain surfaces are sometimes not lively 
enough. You can spatter a lighter coat over 
a darker one, drag a brush almost dry of color 
over a surface to imitate wood graining. You 
can produce a stipple effect, or a softening of 
harsh edges, by brushing the surface with a 
sponge dipped in color and then wrung out. 
You can achieve a two-tone effect by using 
the spray gun attachment of a vacuum cleaner. 
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Do not be afraid to invent ways of doing 
things yourself. 

It is simple to fireproof your scenery. Ma- 
terials can be ordered from the drug store. 
Make a forty per cent solution of sodium 
silicate, or a wash of one pound of borax 
(sodium tetraborate) and one pound of salam- 
moniac (ammonium chloride) with three 
quarts of water. Paint your scenery with 
either one of these mixtures. To be absolute- 
ly on the safe side, have your local fire 
chief inspect the scenery and make any tests 
that he thinks necessary. 

A certain amount of electrical work is 
necessary for any production. There will be 
wiring to be done, the hanging of lights, splic- 
ing o! wires, and the bringing of connections 
to the switchboard. This should be handled 
by an experienced electrician. Tell him what 
you want and he will do it if it’s possible. It 
is more important on the stage, perhaps, than 
at home, where safeguards and equipment are 
familiar, to have everything electrical safely 
installed and above suspicion. 

You will find that newspapers are useful 
for patching small holes in scenery. When 
painting flats, if you come to a hole or rent, 
paint over it. Then coat a piece of news- 
paper with the same paint and apply it as a 
patch. Paint right over the patch and the 
repair is complete. Newspapers painted 
black, or black paper used at the back of a 
set, will cover cracks between flats and pre- 
vent light leaking through from behind. 

Properties such as clocks, small vases, and 
miniatures are sometimes in danger of falling 
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greatest distances. (Birds don’t go south to 
escape cold and famine, the way many people 
think they do.) Since the pioneer bobolinks 
and warblers made their first journey to our 
country, the world has changed. Mountain 
ranges have worn away, new oceans have ap- 
peared. But the birds keep right on follow- 
ing the trails through the sky that their an- 
cestors took ages ago. This is the reason 
diferent kinds of birds follow different routes 
to reach the same summer or winter homes. 
Scarlet tanagers fly to South America in 
autumn by way of Cuba; barn swallows, king- 
birds, and warblers go to South America by a 
direct course across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Of course, not all of the birds you can see 
on a hike to-day have been as far south as the 
tropics, over the winter. Robins, bluebirds, 
and many more of our best bird friends have 
been perfectly happy in our own southern 
States. Even house wrens, whose earliest an- 
cestors were immigrants from South America, 
find the Florida and Texas climates plenty 
good enough. A number of birds do not 
leave their northern homes at all when cold 
weather approaches. Chickadees, downy wood- 
peckers, and some other birds brave the 
winter close to the spot where they grew up. 

I certainly hope you will go on some hikes 
this spring, to meet some of the Lindberghs of 
the bird world. Of course you will want to 
learn the names of new friends as you acquire 
them. Your teacher or Girl Scout leader will 
be glad to help you with this, and undoubt- 
edly there are some books in your public li- 
brary which contain good colored pictures of 
birds. Whenever you look up the name of an 
unfamiliar bird you have seen, be sure to find 
out where it spent the winter and how far 
north it will travel before it builds its nest. 
It is fun to look these places up on the map, 
too. 


Once you can recognize the commoner 
birds, you will observe many interesting things 
about them. You will discover, for instance, 
that swallows fly north by day, in big flocks. 
Kingbirds migrate in the daytime, too, but 
you will rarely see more than five or six king- 
birds in a single band. Swallows will nearly 
always be seen flying low over rivers, lakes, or 
low meadows. Drifting steadily toward the 
north, they circle around over these wet 
places, scooping up gnats and other insects. 

Only birds of powerful flight have the cour- 
age to migrate in the open by day. Kingbirds 
and swallows have such speed and strength on 
the wing that they can escape almost any 
enemy trying to catch them. A good many 
of the larger birds migrate in daylight. One 
of the handsomest sights of spring is the sight 
of great silvery hawks, wheeling high in the 
sky. If you will watch such a bird for a few 
minutes as it circles about, you will find that 
it is working always toward the north. 

Our familiar friend, Jenny Wren, doesn’t 
behave much like a hawk or a swallow in her 
journey back to our bird box. Since the 
wren’s wings are short and weak, it would 
be a fatal mistake for this little bird to mi- 
grate by daylight. Instead, like most warblers, 
wild sparrows, and other birds of weak flight, 
the wren flies north by night, and spends the 
days dozing, resting, and scurrying for food. 
Another way in which the wren differs from 
many birds is that it always flies solo during 
migration. I should think a tiny wren, fly- 
ing all by itself through the night sky, would 
get pretty lonesome, but such birds don’t seem 
to mind it at all. 

Sometimes birds have to make long flights 
without any rest. In crossing the Gulf of 
Mexico, or any other large body of water, even 
feeble birds have to fly hundreds of miles 
without food or rest. When they do this, they 
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from their perches. Use thin black wire to 
tie them in position. 

A window or door that opens, or any other 
stage property that works, is called “practical.” 
Any property that is merely painted on, and 
is not usable, is called “impractical.” Black 
tape is used for the cross bars in windows 
No glass should be used in windows as it 
reflects light into the eyes of the audience. 
For the same reason, glass should be taken 
out of picture frames. (You will be wise to 
get permission from the owners of borrowed 
pictures before doing this.) 

If you intend to produce many plays,’ it 
would be wise to start a scenery catalog. A 
loose-leaf notebook is the best for this pur- 
pose. Use a page for each unit of scenery and 
draw a scale picture of its features, so that 
when you are designing a show you will have 
the exact measurements available. Keep a 
record of any changes made in the scenery. 
Simple flats can be listed by numbers preceded 
by a capital “F.” “F -10-12” means “flat 
number ten, twelve feet high.” If a flat has a 
window on it, call it “FW-10-10" which 
means ‘Flat with a window, number ten, ten 
feet high.” Simple indexing of this type 
saves much heavy work in the scene dock, 
trying to find a flat that might fit. 

Good luck with your experiments! Don’t 
be too ambitious; begin with simple stage sets 
first. Later on you can give your imagination 
free rein, and the thrill of creating a dream 
world, when you see your own set all lighted 
and in action, will be worth all the trouble 
you have taken. 
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usually reach the other side exhausted, and 
will pause there for a week or so, resting up 
before continuing the journey. Usually how- 
ever, small birds come north in a series of 
short hops, resting and feeding for several 
days at a time, in between. 

As you know, the males of many kinds of 
birds wear brighter colors than the females. 
The male scarlet tanager, for instance, is a 
blaze of jet and fiery red, while his mate, 
poor thing, is clad in dull olive-green. The 
male red-winged blackbird is a dandy, turned 
out in glossy black with red shoulder straps— 
but Ais wife has to wear a drab, speckled 
dress without any ornaments. 

After you have learned the differences in 
the feathers of the cocks and hens, you can 
discover for yourself that the males of many 
kinds of birds come north a week or two 
earlier than their ladies. It is easy to observe 
this with robins, since the male birds’ heads 
are blacker and their breasts redder. You will 
find that the first robins of spring are nearly 
all rich-colored, while the later ones, being 
females, are duller plumaged. 

There are many ways to observe the mi- 
gration of birds, and all of them are fun and 
very instructive. One of the pleasant ways is 
to put out bread crumbs and grain in your 
yard every day, and keep a calendar of the 
different sorts that come to feed. Migrating 
birds are always tired and hungry when they 
come to rest, and it is a kind thing to put out 
food where they can get it easily. 

Another good way to watch migrating birds 
is to take walks in the country or the park 
every few days, and keep a record of the 
arrival and disappearance of different species 
as the season advances. You will discover 
that northbound birds frequently arrive in 
“waves.” It is exciting to find a wave of 
migrating birds, for then the countryside will 
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fairly swarm with birds on a certain morning, 
though the fields and trees were quite empty 
the evening before. One spring morning I 
counted seventeen kinds of birds in a single 
New York City yard as a result of such a 
“wave” that had come in during the night. 

There are many mysteries about bird mi- 
gration. Nobody knows exactly how bobo- 
links and other birds, in their wintertime 
jungles, can tell that spring is coming to their 
far-off northern homes. And even the wisest 
scientists have not discovered how birds find 
their way to distant regions in darkness or in 
light. Perhaps, if you keep very accurate, 
careful notes about the arrival and departure 
of migrating birds near your home, the time 
may come when you can throw some light on 
such mysteries. 

If you would like to see wild birds flying 
north through the night sky, you can, though 
you will need a telescope such as schools and 
amateur students of astronomy usually have. 
If your science teacher or Girl Scout leader is 
unable to borrow a telescope for you and your 
friends to use, perhaps you can get hold of a 
pair of strong binoculars or field glasses, and 
make them do. 

Take the instrument outdoors on some 
warm, clear night in late April or May, when 
migration is at its height, and focus the lens 
on the white face of the full moon. The 
moon itself is interesting enough, with its great 
dead volcanoes of gray stone to be plainly 
seen, but the migrating birds you will see if 
you're patient enough, will be even more 
thrilling. With good luck you won't have to 
wait very long before you see a cloud of black 
bees drift across the moon's pale face. 

Only these tiny black forms are not really 
bees. They are redstarts, robins, or other birds 
flying high through the trackless sky to their 
summer homes. Perhaps the first flock that 
passes between you and the moon will be 
brown ovenbirds returning from the jungles 
of Colombia. They may be orioles hurrying 
to weave their hanging nests again in the 
branches of an elm tree in your yard. It is 
hard to tell what sort of birds these night 
flyers are, for they look very tiny, far up in 
the sky. Sometimes, though, if you watch 
long enough and don’t get drowsy, you will 
see big birds fly past—wild ducks or geese, 
maybe, or great long-legged herons. These 
big fellows are easy to tell from their size and 
queer shapes. 

It is easier to hear migrating birds at 
night than it is to see them. A warm, foggy 
night is the best time. If you go outdoors 
around eight o'clock on such a night, keep 
quiet and listen hard, pretty soon you will 
hear the chirps of a flock of wild sparrows 
flying over. Then everything will be still 
again. “Chink, chink.” Soon you may hear, 
from the sky, the friendly conversation of a 
band of bobolinks coming in from the south; 
or maybe the liquid gxsrt’s of brown thrushes 
from Panama. It is spooky to hear bird notes 
dropping out of the darkness, and to know 
that the invisible flyers have come vast dis- 
tances. 

Studying birds at night isn’t easy. Some- 
times it takes a lot of patience. You have to 
do your looking during the “rush season” of 
late April and early May, if you want to see 
and hear more than a few scattered flocks. 
But when you finally do see the eerie black 
forms hurrying through the gloom, and hear 
the ghostlike calls of migrants flying through 
the darkness, I'm sure you'll agree with Jean 
and Catherine that there is nothing else half 
as thrilling in the out-of-doors as the night- 
time parade of the feathered aviators. 
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“OUNCE FOR OUNCE, MAKE THIS NEW BIKE TIRE TOUGHER AND STRONGER 
THAN A BULL ELEPHANT!” That’s what our engineers were shooting at and that’s what 
we got in the new U. S. Royal Rider! The only bike tire in the world with a super-tough 
rayon cord carcass—pound for pound the toughest cord body ever built for any bike tire! 
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BUT IN ADDITION TO TOUGHNESS, WE WANTED GRIP—THE GRIP OF AN EAGLE 
as it strikes its prey! And so we built into the U. S. Royal Rider a new Super Grip Tread 
that bites—yes, actually bites—through mud, slush, water—then grips the road with hundreds 
of sharp edges...resists side slips on treacherous curves... stops your bike almost instantly! 


ANNOUNCING 
The U.S. ROYAL RIDE 


With New Super TOUGH RAYON CORD 
BODY—New Super Grip TREAD 


See this great new bike tire with its Super 
Tough Rayon Cord Carcass at your bike 
dealer’s today! See why the scientific prin- 
ciple of airplane design—more strength per 
pound ...plus super grip, gives you a tire 
that lasts longer, coasts farther, starts 
faster and stops quicker! See why you get 
more speed, easier handling with less 
leg drive! See the Royal Rider today! 
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AFTER WAR ENDS—WHAT ? 


Vast numbers of Germans, we're told, be- 
lieve peace will come this spring. They have 
faith in Hitler's “magic,” think he can find 
a formula to stop the fighting. Most people 
outside the Reich, however, seem skeptical 
of an early truce. They point to the startling- 
ly wide gulf between the minimum peace 
terms announced by Germany and those put 
forward by the Allies. 

Spokesmen for the Reich have emphasized 
that Germany will fight until British armies 
and the British fleet have been destroyed. 
They have said that, perhaps, the British Em- 
pire itself might go. Moreover, they've called 





for a new Europe under the leadership of 
Germans, “the continent's master race.’’ This 
new Europe, we're told, must be organized 
not by democratic but by authoritarian gov- 
ernments. Also, expansion of Germany's 
“cramped living quarters’’—begun by the an- 
nexation of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and part 
of Poland—must go on. 

The British and the French, on the other 
hand, insist that the present Nazi rule must 
end. They say, in effect, to the German 
people, “Set up a government whose word we 
can trust. Restore independence to the 
Czechs and the Poles. Make restitution for 
injuries inflicted.” 

Certain outstanding Englishmen are more 
interested in visualizing the reconstruction 
period that must follow the war than in 
watching the war itself. Among these is 
dynamic, many-sided, surprisingly prolific H. 
G. Wells (sketched in this column). Though 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain has de- 
clared that Great Britain’s main business is 
winning the war, Mr. Wells disagrees. Ac- 
cording to him, even more fundamental than 
victory is the sort of peace that will follow 
victory. Moreover, he calls for a vast public 
debate about that peace—a debate which, if 
started, might seethe furiously from now till 
the war’s end. 

A gleam of hope in World War II has been 
the slowness of response to appeals by propa- 
gandists trying to whip up hatred. So far, 
even the hate-makers have been less violent in 
their exhortations than in World War I. No 
wonder many thoughtful people are hoping 
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IN STEP WITH THE 


By Latrobe Carroll 


that, in the reconstruction era, an overwhelm- 
ing majority will be weary of hate-rousing slo- 
gans, disillusioned with hatred, impatient of 
leaders who base new appeals on it. A world 
in which men and women of good will far 
outnumbered those of ill will might work 
successfully toward a relatively stable peace. 


LITTLE—BUT HOW THEY FLY! 


If you see something in the sky that looks 
like an airplane, and subsequently discover, 
when this something comes down, that it has 
a wing spread no greater than an undersized 
eagle's—don't be surprised. This spring and 
summer, more than two million young Amer- 
icans—and many not so young—are expected 
to fly model planes, midgets they themselves 
have built. 

These models average forty-eight inches 
between wing tips. Making them and fly- 
ing them is said to be the fastest-growing of 
current American hobbies. 

Most miniature planes are powered by long 
stout strips of rubber. These, twisted time 
after time, are finally released. As they un- 
wind, they turn wooden propellers. But some 
forty thousand boys and men—and a scatter- 
ing of girls—have graduated from the rub- 
ber-band stage to small aircraft driven by tiny 
gasoline motors. They call themselves “‘gaso- 
leers.”’ 

The one-cylinder engines in the noses of 
their planes weigh anywhere from an ounce 
and three quarters to eleven and a half ounces. 
They cost from ten to twenty dollars. They 
can run for as long as twenty minutes. Planes 
borne aloft by them have traveled at forty 
miles an hour, have flown as high as six 
thousand feet, have stayed up—with the help 
of rising air currents—for over five hours. 





addict 
months fitting the ready-bought parts of his 
plane together and covering the skeleton with 
silk. After the job is done, he'll know some- 
thing about aerodynamics and internal-com- 


A gas-model may spend many 


bustion engines. Hence, many an older boy 
who won prizes at gasoleer meets has landed 
a job in an airplane factory. Building little 
wings, laboring over small motors, helped to 
give him the skill and knowledge needed for 
work on big ones. . 
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EARS ARE THEIR TARGETS 


Before the present war broke out, most 
people thought it would start in the air, with 
planes attacking each other and dropping 
bombs on cities. But the unexpected hap- 
pened. Though war did come through the 
air, it was a mass drive not of planes but of 
words. The combatant nations mobilized 
some of their most effective speakers for short- 
wave radio assaults on millions of ears. 

That combat of voices has been going on 
ever since. Propaganda has taken to the a'r 
in some sixteen tongues. In Germany, manu- 
facturers hurriedly devised “people's radio 
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machines” to be sold cheaply. With these 
cleverly built receivers, it’s possible to tune in 
on German stations—and on no others. Ger- 
mans who own more expensive sets and listen 
to alien broadcasts are law-breakers. They 
risk imprisonment. 

England has, at this writing, no such re- 
strictive law. Her citizens hear foreign send- 
ings with interest—often with amusement. 
The Nazi propagandist who has brought most 
smiles is a radio speaker who offers ha!f- 
truths and falsehoods with an exaggerated 
Oxford accent. There’s been lots of specu- 
lation as to who he is. Lacking definite in- 
formation, Britons call him Lord Haw Haw. 
They grin when he tells them, “Germany now 
commands the seas.” They chuckle, with 
memories of good meals in mind, when he 
assures them the English are starving. Also, 
they realize that his suave propaganda is, at 
times, clever enough to be dangerous. 

In the United States, an increasing number 
of radio stations have been sending out regu- 
lar short-wave broadcasts in five or six 
languages: entertainment, news, education— 
much of it aimed at South America. 

About forty per cent of all American 
radios are equipped for picking up short- 
wave sendings. But weather over the North 
Atlantic is often such that squeals and howls 
of static are short-wave fans’ only reward for 
tuning in. When reception is good, such an 
outpouring of twisted news, of raw fabrica- 
tions from overseas, is apt to come flooding 
from loud-speakers that many an American 
hearer decides he much prefers the squeals 
and the squeaks and the howls. 
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while her two tablemates barely concealed 
their impatience. “And, Aleck, you know how 
I like my steak. Pink, not red. Yes, pink. 
But not too pink. Just a weeny bit pink. And 
you can bring me the—asparagus, of course. 
And po-tay-toes.”” 

On Sue’s other side a slender woman in a 
well-cut tailor-made, sitting alone, was inter- 
rupting her salad to order a tray sent up- 
stairs. “Mother is too tired to come down to- 
night,” she toid the waiter. 

What wouldn't Sue have given for com- 
panionship that evening, as she wandered 
out into the long spring twilight to get her 
first impression of Washington! How won- 
derful if she could have waved a magician’s 
wand and summoned to her side some of het 
far-distant friends—Phyl and Meg Merriam, 
perhaps, or one of the Squibnocket boys, or 
Annette Jacquard—as, delighted, she dis- 
covered the tip of the Monument piercing the 
sky above the tree tops! She almost forgot 
the morrow in excitement at a glimpse of the 
White House, and, later, of the dome of the 
Capitol, a pale mirage at the head of the 
avenue. Never mind, she would have lots to 
tell them later. And while she was here, not- 
withstanding her crucial errand, she meant to 
see what she could. Perhaps even to-morrow, 
after she had kept the appointment with Miss 
Webb, there would be a little time. 

On the way to bed she noticed a window 
in the narrow hall, just opposite her room, 
which looked down into a paved court shut in 
by the hotel buildings. As she stooped to fit 
her key into the lock, a door at the end of the 
corridor, the only room door in sight, opened 
suddenly and the tailor-made woman, whom 
she had seen at dinner, came out carrying a 
tray. She set it on a small table, and, meet- 
ing Sue’s eyes, gave her a pleasant smile. 

Sue must have slept till past midnight, the 
heavy sleep of fatigue, when she suddenly fell 
into a nightmare. Someone—it seemed to be 
Meg Merriam—had her by the shoulders and 
was shaking her violently. With an effort she 
turned over. She was terribly drowsy, dying 
to drop off again, but something was disturb- 
ing her. That noise in the hall, perhaps. At 
this point she roused herself. There was a 
noise in the hall, a persistent one. Ching- 
ching! Ching-ching! 

“Sounds like an alarm clock,” she mut- 
tered, pulling the blanket over her ears. But 
the sound continued. Ching-ching! Ching- 
ching! 

‘Maybe I'd better see what it is. Some- 
thing smells kind of queer.’ Stooping sleepi- 
ly for her slippers, she padded to the door, 
turned the key, and, opening it a crack, peered 
into the hall. A blast of yellow smoke, acrid 
and smarting, struck her in the face. She 
sprang back, slammed the door, and stood 
against it—wide awake, for now she under- 
stood the insistent ringing. The nice little 
Hotel Ambrose, in which she was to be so 
safe, was afire! 

By nature Sue was quick to act. Stepping 
into her oxfords, she tied the laces, pulled her 
suit coat over her bathrobe, and seized her 
brief case. But in that thirty seconds the fire 
had gained headway. When she braved the 
hall again, a tongue of flame, licking up 
from below, was leaping past the glass of the 
window, so close that she could almost have 
reached it with an outstretched arm. 

Ducking past the terrifying thing, she ran 
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“—Always a crowd in Peggy's room!” 


“She paints .. . she writes stories . . 


. She dances! There's nothing Peggy 


can't do! And, golly, on top of everything else, she’s the prettiest girl in 
school! But there's another reason why we all like Peggy—and why we 
look up to her, too. She's always so friendly and sure of herself. She's 
as natural as she can be. It doesn’t much matter what happens—Peggy 


never loses her poise!” 


T'S DIFFICULT for a girl to be always 

poised, always self-confident, if she 
is worried about being embarrassed or 
uncomfortable several days a month. 

That's why so many girls with Peggy's 
carefree outlook rely on Miracle Modess 
to bring comfort and security to “‘dif- 
ficult days.” 


Here’s the difference! 


| Modess is not a layer-type napkin. It 


has a downy fivff-filler! So airy-soft that 


| it moulds to the body perfectly —with- 


out bulk or bunching! And now, in 
addition, Modess has a special new 
feature called “‘Moisture Zoning” that 
means greater comfort than ever before! 


See for yourself ! 


Cut a Modess pad and you'll see why 
Modess is softer! The filler is very differ- 
ent from the close-packed, papery layers 
found in some napkins! 


And Modess stays softer because 
“Moisture Zoning”’ acts to direct mois- 
ture inside the pad. Now, longer than 
ever before, edges stay dry and com- 
fortable! 


New peace of mind! 

A special moisture-resistant backing 
makes Modess safer, too! Take out the 
special backing from a Modess pad. 
Drop some water on it and see for your- 
self that not a drop strikes through. 
Easy to understand why Modess brings 
such peace of mind! 

A blue line on the back of every pad 


marks the proper way to wear Modess. 


And here’s more good news! Though 
softer and safer, Modess costs no more! 


Ask mother today to buy the Stu- 
dents’ Bargain Package of Junior 
Miracle Modess . . . a slightly narrower 
pad made especially for you! 
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through the corridor and reached the top of 
the stairs, guided by a red exit light glowing 
dully through the smoke. Covering her nose 
and mouth with her handkerchief and noticing 
that the air was clearer near the floor, she 
dropped to a sitting position and, with head 
held low, bumped down from step to step. 

Halfway to safety, a poignant thought 
stopped her. So arresting it was that it held 
her for a moment midway of the stairs while 
the smoke rolled above her head. What about 
the door at the end of the hall, the room 
where the tailored lady was, and the old 
mother who had been too zired to come down 
to dinner? Had they been wakened by the 
alarm? Sue had almost slept through it her- 
self. Uncertain what their fate might be, 
could she leave them? No, she couldn't! 

Scrambling up, she galloped up the stairs. 
The flame had broken the hall window and 
was already gnawing at the sill, so the little 
corridor was light as day and she found the 
door without groping. Pounding with a 
frantic fist, she shouted desperately, “Fire! 
Fire! Oh, hurry up! Hurry up!” 

The door opened almost instantly, and 
mother and daughter stood at the threshold. 
The older lady, large and stately, was wrapped 
in a fleecy shawl over an eider-down robe, and 
wore a lace cap with purple ribbons. One 
clenched hand was pressed against her mouth, 
and tears of fright were coursing down her 
cheeks. Roused by the alarm, the daughter 
had apparently forgotten herself in care for 
her mother. She had flung a light kimono 
over her nightgown, 

The old lady held back at sight of the 
flaming window. Sue seized her arm, help- 
ing the younger woman urge her past. But at 
the stairway the old lady stopped, turning 
wildly to her daughter. ‘“‘Lizzie, I can't. It 
stransles me!” 

"'S:t down on the top step,” Sue insisted. 
“Keep your head low, and we'll slide down. 
That's the best way. I know, because I was 
half way down myself when I remembered you 
and came back.” 

Outside on the spring-damp pavement, they 
found a scene of confusion. The air was 
filled with the screaming of fire sirens. In- 
deed, one engine, a dragon with glaring eyes, 
the glow from the street lamps picking out its 
brass fittings, was already roaring around the 
circle past the equestrian statue. Windows 
of neighboring houses were opening to reveal 
sleep-tousled heads. On a brownstone porch 
next door a woman in a bathrobe, a sweater 
over her shoulders, called excitedly to Sue, 
“Bring your grandmother in here!” And the 
forlorn, half-clad trio were glad enough to 
accept the invitation. 

Ey twos and threes the other guests of the 
Ambrose found their way to the brownstone 
house, grateful for the proffered shelter 
though most of them were completely dressed 
and many carried luggage. As these peopie 
had been quartered in the main building, some 
distance from the fire, they had had time to 
leave with a measure of decorum. A woman 
reported that the fire was now under control. 

From the depths of a monumental Vic- 
torian sofa in the back parlor, the tailored 
lady turned a suddenly keen glance on Sue. 
“Did I hear you say you were nearly down- 
stairs yourself, and that you came back in all 
that flame and smoke to look out for Mother 
and me?” 

Sue had opened her mouth to reply when a 
new actor in the scene appeared and claimed 
the room’s undivided interest. A young fire- 
man had entered without warning. He 
propped a notebook against the jamb of the 
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parlor door and, pointing a curt pencil at the 
nearest person—the lady of the “‘po-tay-toes” 
—demanded, ‘Name?’ 

Taken by surprise, the lady stammered her 
answer. “Why—er—Mrs. Angell,” she in- 
formed him. 

“Age?” 

The tailor-made woman took her mother’s 
arm and touched Sue on the shoulder. There 
was a gleam beneath her eyelashes. ‘This 
is no place for me,” she murmured. The three 
slipped into the rear hall and, behind the 
young fireman's back, out into the open air. 

Above a clutter of ladders and fire equip- 
ment on the sidewalk and a congestion of 
panting engines and milling firemen in the 
street, the white-haired clerk stood on the 
front steps of the Ambrose. He looked 
shaken. “The fire's out, ladies. Yes, we're 
pretty badly damaged. The kitchens and office, 
and the rooms that open on the court. For- 
tunately those last all happened to be vacant. 
Your rooms have not been touched. Yes, cer- 
tainly, you can go upstairs. Come with me.” 

Like a_ sluggish python, a fire hose 
stretched up the stairway of the smaller house, 
barely leaving room to pass, and water 
spouted down from above, jolting the umbrel- 
la which the old man steadied over Sue's 
head. At the top, two helmeted firemen were 
chopping at the window sill in the small cor- 
ridor. The handles of their axes struck Sue's 
door. But, as the clerk had said, her room, 
except for a bitter smell of smoke and wet, 
charred wood, was just as she had left it. 

Stooping to pull off her shoes, she was 
startled by a tap on her door. The tailored 
lady, who with her mother had been first up- 
stairs, stood outside. “Don't go to sleep 
yet,’ she said. “I’m making hot malted milk, 
and I'll bring you a cup. It may keep us 
from taking cold.” She turned to go, then 
paused and looked back. ‘Mother and I 
don’t know how to thank you!” 

Bending again to her shoes, Sue felt the 
heart-warming certainty that, in this great 
city of Washington, she had made a friend. 


MSS Ophelia Quincy Webb's many-turreted 
mansion, conspicuous for elegance, was 
everything that in Sue’s worst moments she 
had imagined and dreaded. With spirits at an 
all-time low, she made her way through the 
half-open wrought-iron gates. How in the 
world, back in New York, could she have 
been so brash as to have attempted this thing! 
“If only my clothes didn’t smell of smoke,” 
she groaned. 

A severely impassive butler in plum-colored 
livery opened the door. He extended a silver 
tray to receive Mr. Barstow’s business card, on 
which, in the lower left-hand corner, Sue had 
written boldly—yesterday !—''Miss Kingsley.” 

“Miss Webb is expecting me,” she told 
him in a small conciliatory voice. 

The square reception hall was paved and 
walled with marble, and rare and delightful 
objects were displayed on its old French con- 
sole tables. Streaming through a painted win- 
dow, the morning sun stained the tessellated 
floor with delicate color. Indicating a seat 
for the caller, the butler went up a branching 
stairway, airy with wrought-iron railings. 
The absurd thought struck Sue that he was 
bearing the small tray with Mr. Barstow’s card 
as ceremoniously as though it were the boar's 
head at a Christmas feast in Merrie England. 

After a briet season, he returned. ‘Will 
you come up, please.” 

In mute panic Sue also ascended the stairs, 
and negotiated a wide corridor hushed with 
velvet carpet. 
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“Miss Kingsley!” The butler announced, 
in a tone of deep depression, at the door of 
an enormous, gloomy library. 

Across the room, as Sue entered, she saw a 
great carved table placed before a sombre 
tapestry, and, beside it, a tall, slender woman 
standing—a woman she instantly recognized. 
Could she believe her eyes? The person com- 
ing to greet her was the tailor-made lady of 
the Hotel Ambrose! 

‘“"You—you don’t mean you’re Miss Webb?” 
Sue half whispered. 

“No, not Miss Webb! I'm Elizabeth La- 
selle, Miss Webb’s cousin and secretary! Isn't 
this astounding? I live at the Ambrose. And 
you don’t mean to tell me that you are Mr. 
Barstow’s representative?” 

As Sue nodded, speechless, Miss Laselle 
grasped her hand warmly. “But I can't 
understand it. How could Mr. Barstow have 
sent so young a person on so important an 
errand?” 

“He didn’t,” Sue gulped, close to tears. ““He 
doesn't know I'm here. He arranged to send 
his lawyer, Mr. Jancovius, But yesterday 
morning, after he—Mr. Barstow—had left for 
Chicago, and I had made the appointment 
with Miss Webb, I found that the lawyer had 
been taken to the hospital with appendicitis. 
They'd already operated. So I had to come. 
There was no one else. I can answer ques- 
tions, too, for I've worked on those papers 
till I know the thing as well as Mr. Barstow 
does.” 

A curious expression flitted across Miss La- 
selle’s face, and Sue wondered if she were 
trying not to laugh. Probably it all sounded 
very naive. But the older woman patted her 
caller's shoulder reassuringly. “Where did 
you get your breakfast, child? There was 
nothing served at the Ambrose.” 

“At a little place on Fourteenth Street. I'm 
sorry I smell so horribly of smoke.” 

“That's your badge of merit,” Miss Laselle 
smiled. “I’ve told my cousin about your part 
in the excitement last night, and she'll be de- 
lighted to meet you. But I'll go in first and 
explain.” 

In a moment Miss Laselle returned and, 
opening a door, showed Sue into a small, 
cheerful room, gay with bright chintz and a 
view of early April lawns dotted with yellow 
forsythia. The great Miss Webb, in person, 
sat at a desk examining a sheaf of papers. A 
much older woman than she had imagined, 
Sue realized instantly—an aged woman, in 
fact—swathed in an old-fashioned tea gown of 
purple satin, with white ruches at neck and 
sleeves. Then her faltering gaze was drawn 
to Miss Webb’s eyes, eyes set close to a 
bold, aggressive nose, and twinkling like 
small black diamonds. In spite of Sue’s 
anxiety for her mission, her thoughts in- 
stantly registered the impression that here was 
one who, probably all her life, had played at 
high finance like an intricate game of chess 
—for gain, of course, but mainly for her own 
shrewd entertainment 

With a stringy old hand knobbed with 
rings, Miss Webb motioned her caller to a 
chair. ‘So you're the young lady who thinks 
of other people when the house is afire? And 
when your chief's away, you face the music 
yourself, eh?” Her voice boomed surprising- 
ly. “Well, I always did admire pluck. Where 
are your papers?” 

Scanning the lesser documents from Sue's 
hastily unbuckled case with the practiced eye 
of one who grasps involved business at a 
glance, she laid them aside and passed on to 
the essential one. To this she gave a little 
more time, while Sue sat with hands clasped 
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so tightly in her lap that her class ring cut 
into her finger. 

Then without a question, her gaze still on 
the typed sheet, the old woman pulled her pen 
from its onyx rest, and signed her name at 
the bottom, where Mr. Barstow had so ardent- 
ly desired it—"‘Ophelia Quincy Webb.” 

“Lizzie,” she boomed, patting the wet ink 
with a blotter, “remind me to dictate a letter 
to Mr. Barstow this morning. I want to con- 
gratulate him on his courageous and able as- 
sistant.” She pushed the papers across the 
table to Sue. 

Riding back to the hotel again in her taxi, 
Sue felt no interest in the enticing glimpses of 
parks and public buildings. Washington was 
wonderful, of course, but she had other fish to 
fry. Now she had but one thought—to get 
back to New York and land that paper in Mr. 
Barstow’s safe. So, with a brief stop at the 
smoke-blackened office of the Ambrose to pick 
up her bag and pay her bill, she drove to the 
station. There she sent a wire to Chicago be- 
fore boarding the train for New York. 


On Thursday afternoon, Mr. Barstow, hold- 
ing Miss Webb's letter in his hand, sat on a 
corner of Sue’s desk and listened to her story 
with almost disconcerting attention. When 
she finished, he eased his feet to the floor, 
sighed, and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. 

“Well, all I can say is this—it’s orchids to 
you, Miss Kingsley! Of course, the fire gave 
you a break, but your own unselfish courage 
there was the factor that turned it to account.” 

Backing away, he paused and, with a sud- 
den twinkle, looked at Sue over the top of his 
glasses. “I sometimes wonder, Miss Kings- 
ley, why you need Miss Bayliss and me to help 
you run this office!” 


WINTER COTTAGE 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


for three days, and we're friends. Marcia 
wants them to have the house for the rest of 
the winter. The rent—well, the rent can wait 
until Mr. Sparkes’s ship comes in. Is that 
satisfactory, Mr. Sparkes?” 

For once Pop couldn't find words for any- 
thing but “thank you.” Even the poets had 
deserted him. 

“Did you hear that, Minty?’ shouted Eggs. 
“You don’t have to pay Marcia the rent after 
all!” 

Something heavy and cold seemed to be 
slowly rolling off of Minty’s heart, but even 
in the relief of thanking them, there was a 
little ache of disappointment. She had wanted 
to pay Marcia—to see a heap of bills and 
silver in a fruit jar, with a note of thanks. 
Now there was no longer any immediate need 
of that—and Topper and Marcia were one! 
How odd that seemed. 

Suddenly there was something that she des- 
perately needed to know. 

“Mr. Sheriff,” she said, “there were some 
bank robbers from Chicago—a man and a girl 
dressed as a boy. It was announced over the 
radio. They were coming north in Wisconsin 
in a stolen car. What happened to them?” 

“Them?” said the sheriff. ‘Oh, they was 
caught down to Spooner and sent back to 
Chicago where they belonged. Only it wasn’t 
a girl like they thought at first—it was a man 
and a boy.” 

Marcia’s eyes were fixed on Minty’s face. 
Suddenly she held out both hands. “Minty, 
did you think that we—”’ 








| 


| 
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In the circus, the office, home or class- 
room, a steady job needs steady nerves. 


Let VENUS give vou the steady calm and 
assurance of security during trving times, 
This is vitally important if you lead an active 
life either through necessity or choice. 










Important, too, is the economy, for Venus 
can be worn comfortably much longer than 
the ordinary kinds can be endured. And, 
when you consider that trving irritation 
may even affect the health, the extra quality 
of Venus is cheaper than discomfort. 
How are thev different? They are made 
of real cotton enclosed in a specially knitted 
covering that ts soft and form fitting as the 
sleeve of a cashmere sweater, 













If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Venus products, write Dept. 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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_~ WHAT’S ON THE AIR? 


w™. This list bas been selected by permission from the Educational Radio Check rae 
List published in "School Management Magazine.’’ Programs are sponsored 
by Columbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the 












10 :30-11:00 
CBS 


11 :30-11:50 
NBC-iked 


12 :00-12:15 
NBC-Red 


12 :30-1:00 
NBC-aved 


1:00-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


2:00-2:30 
NBC-Blue 


2:30-3:00 
CBS 


3 :00-4 :30 
Cio 


4:30-5:00 
NBC-Red 


4:30-5:00 
CBS 


7 00-7 :30 
CBS 


8 :00-8 :55 


CBS 


7:15-7:30 
NBC-Blue 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Blue 


9 :00-9 :30 
NBC-Blue 


leak 
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National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, A. M. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are 
given opportunity on this program di- 
rected by Nila Mack. 


Music and American Y outh—Concerts 
from America’s schools by boys’ and 
girls’ vocal and instrumental groups. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


Vernon Crane's Story Book — Fairy 
tales are dramatized tor people from 
three to one-hundred-and-three years 
old: April 7, The Story-Telling Type- 
writer; April 14, The Squeamish Squir- 
rel; April 21, The Great Surprise of 
Spring; April 28, The Most Devoted 
Dog. 


On Your Job—Dramatizations of the 
opportunities and problems young men 
and women find in preparing for, find- 
ing, and keeping jobs: April 7. 0 
Way, Please.’ 


Pilgrimage of Poetry — Ted Malone 
takes his listeners on his pilgrimage to 
the poetry shrines of America as he 
broadcasts directly from the homes ot 
beloved American poets: March 31, San 
Francisco, Cal.—Ffrancis Bret Harte; 
April 14, Chicago, lil.—Harriet Mon- 
roe; April 21, Gardiner, Me.—Edwin 
Arlington Robinson; April 28, Con- 
cord, Mass.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Great Plays — Radio adaptations of 
tamous plays from those of early Greek 
times to those now appearing on Broad- 
way: April 7, The Playboy of the 
Western World, Synge; April 14, 
Strife, Galsworthy; April 21, Liliom, 
Silane; April 28, The Return of Peter 
Grim, Belasco. 


So You Think You Know Music—A 
musical quiz program. 


New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra—Jolin Barbirolli conducting. 


The World Is Yours—Facts about the 
world we live in are presented in dra- 
matic form from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution: April 7, The American Inven- 
tor; April 14, Science in the Field; 
April 21, Dinosaurs—Giants of the 
Past; April 28, The Story of Corn. 


Pursuit of Happiness—A new program 
dedicated to the brighter side of the 
American scene. Distinguished guest 
artists present music and drama that tell 
the story of American life. 


The World This Week—Columbia 
correspondents in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States review the news of the week. 


Campbell Playbouse—Drama with Or- 
son Welles directing, and guest stars. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Youth in the Toils—Dramatic episodes, 
derived from true-life stories, show how 
boys and girls get started in crime by re- 
producing experiences they have in the 
courts, in reform schools, on parole, 
and by telling what happens afterwards: 
April 1, Step-Children of the Law; 
April 8, Dead End Justice; April 15, 
Behind Prison Gates; April 22, Parole 
—to the Streets; April 29, Eye for an 
Eye. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


Information Please — Celebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. 


Cavalcade of America—A _ dramatic 
presentation of the mighty course of 
American life, throuzh the stories of the 
men and women who have molded it. 


10:15-10:45 Americans at Work—Portrayals of the 
CBS many varied jobs that make up Amer- 
ican industrial life, with the voices of 
workers brought directly from tunnels, 
laboratories, ranches, and workshops. 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


Highways to Health — Medical talks 
tor the layman, arranged by the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Dr. Iago 
Galdston, Secretary. 


4:15-4:30 
CBS 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


4:15-4:30 Adventures in Science—Prominent sci- 

CBs entists are interviewed about current 
scientific news. 

8 :00-8 :30 Musical Americana—An all-American 

NBC-Blue musical program designed to make 
Americans better acquainted with the 
truly tine music which our country has 
produced and is producing. Keyed to all 
musical tastes, Musical Americana hopes 
to win over those who look down on 
American popular music and, at the 
same time, inspire a keener appreciation 
of serious music in those who * can’t un- 
cerstand it’’ or ‘ just don’t care for it."’ 

9 :30-10:30 America’s Town Meeting of the Air— 

NBC-Blue Both—and all—sides of current national 
and international problems are discussed 
by well-informed people on this pro- 
gram. 

10:15-10:45 The Columbia Workshop — Unusual 

CBS radio dramas, using the latest sound 
effects and radio technique. 
FRIDAYS, P. M. 

4:15-4:30 Men Behind the Stars — Dramatiz1- 

CBS tions of stories of constellations by 


Hayden Planetarium: April 5, Eclipses 
—Ancient ani Modern; April 12, 
Argo; April 19, Leo; April 26, Crater. 


10:45-11:00 Human Nature in Action—April 5, 

NBC-Red Mr. Dictator; April 12, Mr. Fanatic; 
April 19, Genghis Khan; April 26, 
snero. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful World — Girls and 
boys take part in a nature quiz pro- 
gram conducted from Hayden Plane- 
tarium. 


11:15-11:30 
MBS 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


12 :30-1:00 
CBS 


12 :30-1 :30 
NBC-Blue 


w 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in coéperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, this pro- 
ram offers the latest and best farm and 
10me_ information available to farm 
families and provides music and other 
entertainment. 


1:15-1:30 


Calling All Stamp Collectors—News 
NBC-Red i 


and information of interest to philate- 
lists, presented in codperation with the 
National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 


7 :30-8 :00 


Art for Your Sake—Series of dramati- 
NBC-Blue 


zations based on lives of world’s great- 
est painters. This series will trace the 
development of art from early to mod- 
ern times: April 6, Emil Holzhauer; 
April 13, Waldo Pierce; April 20, Eu- 
gene Speicher; April 27, Grant Wood. 


8 :00-8 :30 


Arch Oboler’s Plays—This famous ra- 
NBC-Red 


dio playwright offers original produc- 
tions in which emotional conflict and 
not romance predominate; dramas of 
imagination and fantasy, rather than 
thrillers, are presented. 


10 :00-11 :30 


NBC Symphony Orchestra—Arturo 
NBC-Blue 


Toscanini conducting. 


Be sure to check times by vour newspaper. The programs as presented bere were as accurate as the broad- 


casting companies and WHAT’S 


ON THE AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. How- 


ever, emergencies that arise in the studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-hour changes in prograin listings. 
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“I sure did,” gulped Minty, and suddenly 
the two girls were holding hands and rocking 
back and forth with laughter. Eggs looked at 
them disapprovingly. 

“It's not nice to have secrets,” she cried, 
“and you two have been just full to busting 
with them for three days. And, anyhow, I 
don’t know why they call you Topper when 
your name is Marcia?” 

“Why do they call you Eggs, when your 
name is Eglantine?” cried Topper, drawing 
Eggs into the circle. Presently Eggs was 
laughing, too. 

“But the snapshot,” said Minty at last. 
“You had long golden hair, Marcia!’ 

“Oh, that was a costume I wore in a play,” 
laughed Marcia. ‘Mother rented the wig for 
three dollars a day. Are you disappointed 
that I’m not like that?” 

“No,” replied Minty slowly. “I thought 
that no one could ever be nicer than the 
Marcia Vincent I imagined. But I guess I was 
wrong—lI like the real one better.” 


BY LATE afternoon Pete Gustafson got 

through to them with a snow plow, and 
together they managed to excavate the Vin- 
cents’ car from the drifts and get it in running 
order. There was one more precious evening 
when they all sat around the fireplace together 
—this time with no secrets or mysteries or 
reservations. 

Early the next morning Marcia and her 
father were ready to go. Minty and Eggs, 
Joe and Pop, stood on the doorstep to see 
them off. 

“Take good care of the little house, and 
don’t forget us,” called Marcia. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” called Minty. 
“No, we'll never, never forget you!” 

The car started and was gone, away 
through the snowy woods. They could hear 
it for a long time in the clear, frosty air, and 
then the silence of the winter wilderness 
closed in once more about them. 

It was lonely in the little house without 
the Vincents, but it was a jollier winter be- 
cause of their visit. Best of all was the feel- 
ing that now the Sparkes family had the 
right to live in the cottage. They were no 
longer trespassers, for Mr. Vincent and Mar- 
cia had said they might stay. The Gustafsons 
were more friendly now, and the young 
people came across the snowy fields on their 
skis for taffy pulls and shadow plays. Some- 
times Eggs and Minty and Joe went over to 
the farm for coasting parties on Pete’s bob 
sled. Afterwards Mrs. Gustafson would have 
coffee for them and thick slices of cake spread 
with whipped cream. Minty had learned from 
Topper the fun of making unimportant things 
seem big and important. Not only shadow 
plays and newspapers, but all sorts of ideas of 
her own for keeping people jolly and busy 
popped into her head, now that she had 
caught Topper’s way of doing things. 

At Christmas time a box came from the 
Vincents, and in it were warm clothes for the 
girls, and skates for Minty, Eggs, and Joe, and 
a fruit cake for Pop. The Gustafsons kept a 
clear place on the ice, and here Joe taught 
the girls the rudiments of skating. 

It was the happiest and healthiest winter 
Minty could ever remember. In spite of the 
short days and the intense cold, she almost 
hated to see spring come—and yet, as it came, 
that was wonderful and thrilling, too. 

There was one day when the unusually 
heavy snow began to go out, and the stream 
that ran by the cottage on its way to the lake 
became a rushing torrent, bringing ice ard 

(Continued on page 43) 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


IT’S A DATE. Another amazing example of how 
material which could be tawdry in other hands 
becomes charming and refreshing with Deanna 
Durbin as its star. The story is the familiar one 
f a successful actress mother (Kay Francis) and 
her aspiring actress daughter (Deanna Durbin) 
who are rivals for the same réle in a new play, and 
for the attentions of the same man. But here, 
nstead of becoming enemies, they spend most of 
time stepping out of each other’s way, 
causing amusing plot complications. (Univ.) 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE. One of the finest 
adventure films ever made, eloquent with the 
courage and endurance of men. Spencer Tracy 


their 


as the intrepid leader of the colonial scouts, 
known as Rogers’ Rangers, projects every at- 


tribute of character which made men follow and 
obey Major Rogers. The story of the expedi- 
tion to annihilate an Indian village whose war- 
riors have made life a continuous terror for the 
white settlers, and how the men lived and over- 
came each day's hardships, is told with infinite 
detail and photographed in natural color. The 
film illustrates magnificently the power of the 
motion picture to make us share an epic experi- 
ence. (MGwf) 


OLD HICKORY. These splendid historical 
shorts, filmed in technicolor and produced with 
the care usually reserved for features, are making 
motion picture history. The highlights of An- 
drew Jackson's life are shown in this one, in- 
cluding the Battle of New Orleans, his devotion 
to his wife, and the good sense exhibited in many 
crucial episodes of his career, (Warner) 


YOUNG TOM EDISON. By mixing legend 
with fact in these early chapters of the life of 
Thomas A. Edison, the film has been given tre- 
mendous appeal. For here is the story of many 
an American boy who is different, and whose dif- 
ference is not looked upon kindly by his con- 
temporaries. With Mickey Rooney's subdued and 
sincere performance, the film would be heart- 
breaking at times if we didn’t know what ‘‘addle- 
pated’" Tommy became in later life. His mother, 
exquisitely played by Fay Bainter, and his little 
sister (Virginia Weidler) are loyal from the be- 
ginning, and eventually Tom becomes the town 
hero. (MGM) 


Good 


BLONDIE ON A BUDGET. The Bumstead 
family encounter somewhat more conventional 
difficulties in this film, such as an old girl (Rita 
Hayworth) of Dagwood’s (Arthur Lake) and 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 


Good 


Blondie’s (Penny Singleton) longing for a fur 
coat she can’t afford. Luckily Larry Sims as Baby 
Dumpling and his dog, Daisy, stay true to their 
inimitable selves. (Col.) 





CHUMP AT OXFORD, A. Laurel and Hardy 
in a better-than-usual comedy in which they land 
at Oxford where Laurel is mistaken for a mem- 
ber of the English nobility, somewhat daft due to | 
a head injury. Plenty of their time-worn clown- | 
ing plus some really witty dialogue. (Un. Art.) | 


DR. KILDARE’S GIRL. Young Dr. Kildare 
(Lew Ayres) takes a long chance on administer- 
ing the insulin treatment for shock to another 
doctor’s patient, the latter having emerged from 
a head operation quite mad. Dr. Gillespie 
(Lionel Barrymore) is caustic about Kildare’s 
daring, but since the treatment is a success takes 
no disciplinary measures. The love affair with | 
Laraine Day goes smoothly. (MGM) } 


FLORIAN. The picture is named for one of the 
famous war horses which were the pride of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph (Reginald Owen). Flo- 
rian is a colt during the years just preceding the 
Great War so that his life story is involved with 
the long struggle on the battlefield and the later 
downfall of the Empire. Through it all runs the 
love story of Anton (Robert Young), who is in 
charge of the Emperor's farm, and the young 
Duchess Diana (Helen Gilbert). The war sepa- 
rates them, but eventually Florian is the means 
of their finding each other in New York, where 
the Duchess is earning her living as a governess 
and Anton is an instructor in a riding school. 
(MGM) 


IRENE. A technicolor sequence of the familiar | 
and beloved ‘‘Alice Blue Gown’’ number is but 
one of the many delightful features of this gay 
revival of a famous musical comedy. Anna 
Neagle is the Cinderella heroine who goes from 
salesgirl to socialite, Ray Milland is the romantic 
hero, while Roland Young, Billie Burke, and Ar- 
thur Treacher are practically perfect in comedy 
réles. (RKO) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


IT’S A DATE 
OLD HICKORY 
YOUNG TOM EDISON 


BLONDIE ON A BUDGET 
A CHUMP AT OXFORD 
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p—Announcing— 
A CONTEST 


for a Girl Scout Prize Song 


A PRIZE of $200.00 has been of- 

fered by Mrs. Arthur O. Choate 
for a rousing inspirational song, suit- 
able for use by all members of the 
Girl Scout organization. The words 
of the song must be original and 
should express the general spirit of 
Girl Scouting. The music must be 
either: 


1. An original musical compo- 

sition 
OR 

2. A folk melody, or other 
well-established tune that is 
old enough to be considered 
public property. (SEE IN- 

STRUCTION 4) 


Both melody and words should be 
simple and within the range of un- 
trained voices. The song should have 
strength, vitality, and force, and lend 
itself to group singing. 

Words and music will be con- 
sidered as a unit by the distinguished 
judges who have consented to select 
the prize song. The contest is open 
to all. Only one song may be sub- 
mitted by each contestant. Words 
and music of the prize song will be- 
come the property of Girl Scouts, 
Inc. No manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged or returned. 


THE CONTEST WILL CLOSE APRIL 1, 1941 


Instructions 
1. Send all entries to Girl Scout Song 
Contest, Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 
49th Street, New York, 2 


2. Submit your oe on scored music 
paper, being careful that every note 
and word is clear and legible. Use 


one side of paper only. 


3. Be sure that each page of your manu- 
script contains your name and full 
address. 


4. A signed statement to the effect that 
words and music are original must be 
written on each entry. If only the 
words are original, the statement 
must include the source of the music, 
the title of the melody, and its com- 
poser. State also, to the best of your 
knowledge, whether the use of the 
borrowed melody is permissible under 























Learn the copyright law. (Generally speaking, 
art of | copyright protection extends for a 
Punch- period of fifty years.) 

T ” 
Needle | 5. Collaboration on words and music is 
Embroidery | permissible, but each song will be 





judged as a whole. In case of col- 
laboration, entry must be made in one 
name only. 





Fascinating! 
Simple! Quick! 

Designs stamped 
on unbleached muslin 
foundation. Can be worked 
in Shetland yarn, German- 
town, etc., on velvet, satin, 
etc. You baste foundation guide on back of material. 

Punch needle suitable for many uses in embroidery. 

Table mats, bath mats, hooked rugs, chenille bedspreads. 
To get angora effect, place the gauge in the first hole from 
top of needle and use the teasel brush for brushing the loop | 
instead of cutting. 

For the flower patterns, work and cut each petal sepa- | 

rately, remembering to work your stitches close together 
with the gauge placed in the third hole for a short loop. 


6. The contest closes April 1, 1941. This 
means that no entry postmarked later 


INTRODUCTORY | 
than midnight April 1, 1941 will be 


OFFER—35c 








eligible for consideration. 
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t Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes 
300r and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 








gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 
Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Take advantage of our new lower 


Write Dept. 8, METAL ARTS CO., tnc., Rochester, wv. & 
prices on yarns—We sell at whole- 


sale as well as retail. 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


We offer a needle and 2 designs (B and C) stamped on muslin 


C for 35 cents with instruction leaflet. U.S. Coins. 


Send your order to LEFKO ART CO., 30 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. | 
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“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


to come across the window, or a one-sided 
tree to go against the house. It is a good idea 
to have the nursery plant trees or shrubs of 
any size; and in that case, or if you can as- 
sure the nursery of careful planting and rea- 
sonable care on your part, they will guarantee 
the material for one year. 

In some cases you will buy shrubs “bare 
root’—that is with no ball of earth. In that 
case, take particular care not to expose the 
roots to the air, but keep them well covered 
with their wrappings, or loose earth, until you 
are ready to put them in the hole. Prepare 
the hole as for a ball plant; spread out the 
roots carefully; cut off any bruised ones with 
a slanting cut from a sharp knife, Pack the 
soil around them carefully, firm it down as 
before. In planting the shrubs around the 
sitting place, we have tried to suggest a 
circle, and the vines on the fence help that, 
too, giving a feeling of an outdoor room. 


HEN comes the digging of the flower and 

vegetable beds. This is best done in the 
autumn, leaving the earth exposed to the air 
over the winter; but if that has not been done, 
dig them as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground in the spring, and the earth is dry 
enough to turn without being heavy and 
sticky. 

The flower beds should be dug thoroughly. 
Strip the sod and save it in a pile. Strip the 
dark brown topsoil and save it in another 
pile. Sometimes it will be six inches deep, 
sometimes deeper; sometimes even the topsoil 
will be poor and yellow, and not good for 
much. Take out the yellow subsoil to a 
depth of two and one-half feet. As with your 
tree planting, you can use it for sub-grading 
or, in dire need, the best of it for the top of 
your flower bed. But remember it has no 
nourishment in it, and is not good to put 
near the roots of the plants. As in the case of 
the shrubs, if the soil is sandy you will have to 
add humus, or leaf mold. If it is heavy clay, 
you must dig down another six inche#and put 
in small stones for drainage. Then add your 
sod, topsoil, and humus, as before, mixing it 
well. Sand and well sifted coal ashes will 
help your clay soil. You must mix with the 
soil, also, three inches of well-rotted cow 
manure, and one-half pound of bone meal to 
one hundred square feet of bed. This, too, 
must be mixed into the soil and the soil 
turned. In fact, the more you turn the soil, 
the better off you will be. Make the prepara- 
tion two or three weeks before you intend to 
plant and leave the soil exposed. That will 
give it time to settle. Before planting, rake 
and smooth it carefully, breaking up all the 
big pieces of earth into soft, friable loam. 
Add lime, if needed. 

Plants need certain foods to grow well, 
principally nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid. 
Some soils need lime. Of course you cannot 
tell by looking at the soil what it needs, but 
if you will mail a package of earth (say four 
cupfuls) to your State agricultural station 
with a stamped, addressed envelope, they will 
analyze it for you, and tell you what it needs. 


Cow manure has many of the properties 
needed and so is a good thing to add. Also, 
it is usually from a stable where the stalls are 
filled with hay for bedding, and so has humus, 
or vegetable matter, in it. But it is not al- 
ways possible to get cow manure, and a good 
commercial fertilizer may be used instead. A 
good proportion is a fertilizer mixed four- 
eight-four (this means 4% nitrogen, 8% 
phosphoric acid, 4% potash). Bone meal, or 
fine ground bone meal, is always good, and 
if you cannot reach an agricultural station 
you will not go wrong to use the cow manure 
and bone, or the commercial fertilizer and 
bone. If you prepare the perennial beds with 
care, you can leave them undisturbed for four 
or five years, or more. Spring and fall you 
should dig in bone meal with a small grub- 
bing tool, and in the autumn dress with rotted 
manure to be dug in, in the spring. 

If, the first year, you have put all your 
energy and money into putting in the shrubs, 
and you decide to raise only annual flowers, 
you can dig your beds to a depth of twelve 
to fourteen inches, adding sand and fertilizer 
if it is clayey, and humus and fertilizer if it 
is sandy, and raising your seeds in that. But 
do not think to grow good perennials this way, 
and remember that you still have thorough 
preparation for them ahead of you when you 
come to put them in. 

Vegetables need good soil, too, but you do 
not need to dig so deep for them. The same 
preparation as for annuals is good for vege- 
tables, using the four-eight-four fertilizer at 
the rate of two to three pounds per one hun- 
dred square feet. It is still a good idea to 
prepare the bed as early as possible, and leave 
it alone for a few weeks before you smooth 
and plant. 

The list of vegetables here is chosen because 
they are the ones easy to grow, or that are 
often used in small quantities. Radishes are 
sure fire, and delicious when young and 
fresh; and if you plant them in April you will 
surely have that rewarding sense of success 
and achievement dealt out to you in four 
weeks. You can make several sowings, a 
week or two apart, so that you will have 
radishes all through June. Lettuce is easy, 
too. Sow it fairly thick and then, when the 
young plants are three inches high, thin them 
out to four inches apart, and use the thin- 
nings for that Sunday night salad. In a little 
while you can thin again and have another 
salad, and by that time the remaining let- 
tuces will begin to head up. Carrots can be 
grown from seed, and give a lot of return for 
little trouble. Mint, chives, and tomatoes you 
must buy as plants, but you will get a lot of 
crop from the tomatoes. Set them out eighteen 
to twenty-four inches apart. (Be sure to pick 
off the tomato worms that come in August— 
a jelly glass of kerosene should be their end.) 
Mint and chives should be planted about six 
inches apart. Mint doubles itself quickly, 
and anyone who has a bed of any size will 
be glad to give away shoots. Parsley you can 
grow from seed, but it takes a long time and 
is rather tricky, so it is best to buy small 
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plants. To grow onions you must buy the 
tiny “onion sets” and put them out by hand, 
five inches apart. Beets, turnips, romaine, 
you can grow from seed, also string beans, 
peas, and lima beans. 

The time to plant vegetables will vary with 
different localities. In the northern States a 
good old custom is to put in the early peas on 


Saint Patrick's day, but generally speaking 


April is the time. You must smooth the 
earth, rake it several times, make the soil 
fine. Draw the lines of your rows with your 


finger, or the handle of a rake. Put in two 
sticks with a string between them to guide 
you if you like. Put the seed in, cover 
lightly, and firm down. Water with a fine 
spray thoroughly, and keep watered every 
day until they come up, then two or three 
times a week. Weed them and ull the soil, 
keeping it loose and friable. If you live in 
a place short of water, the tllage helps. You 
just keep the topsoil loose with a rake, culti- 
vator, or grubber. 


HE lawn is an important part of your 

scheme. New lawns are best made in Sep- 
tember, but can also be made in the spring. The 
earth must be dug, or ploughed, to a depth of 
ten to twelve inches. Eight inches of the soil 
must be good topsoil. Add to it a good four- 
eight-four fertilizer, two pounds per one hun- 
dred square feet. This is a place where cow 
manure is of no use to you. It has weed seeds 
in it, and gives you a most unwelcome crop of 
hard work. If the land is sour, you must add 
lime. One way the amateur can tell sour soil 
is to look and see what is growing. If sorrel 
—that plant, with arrowlike leaves and red 
spiry blossom stalks ten inches tall, that you 
used to eat when a child—is growing, or a 
velvety, hard, dark green moss, then the soil 
is sour. In that case, broadcast enough agri- 
cultural lime to cover the ground as with a 
coating of powdered sugar, and rake it in. 
When you come to plant the lawn, smooth it 
well, raking it several times in different di- 
rections. On a windless day, sow your seed. 
Count on three-quarters of a pound of seed 
per one hundred square feet. Choose your 
seed to suit your location. If your yard is 
shady, buy shady lawn mixture; if sandy soil, 
or near the sea, buy for that. You will find 
the grass seeds are listed in the catalog in 
this way. Sow the seed broadcast—you know 
those old pictures of sowers and the circle 
their arms make—walking across the lawn in 
rows from north to south, or one way of the 
yard, then from east to west, or the other way 
of the yard. In this way you get a nice even 
carpet. When the seed is sown, roll it and 
water it with a fine spray from hose nozzle or 
watering pot, so as not to wash the seed out. 
Keep it watered every day until the seed is up, 
and continue the watering all the first sum- 
mer, three times a week. 

Often all the back yard needs is to have the 
lawn renovated. To do this, rake it over hard 
with a sharp iron rake. Scratch deeply to 
loosen the earth, then sow as before, one- 
quarter to one-half pound of seed to one 








CHEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY+**+++=* CAPE Coo. 
Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 

on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts 


— archery — dramatics. ‘‘Anchors 
Aweigh’’ July Ist. eo 
Bonnie Dune for Boys at 







THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


45 girls, 7 to 17. 27th Season. 
Tuition $325. No ‘extras.’ 
Address: Lucile Rogers, 
407 Lloyd Ave., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 






i. _ 


South Dennis, affiliated 








SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 15th season. All sports 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ‘‘A’’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing Course. Certificate awarded. Give age when writing for 
booklet. Mrs. E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Seout Capt.) 
81 Garfield St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 
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hundred square feet. 


Add a four-eight-four 


fertilizer, one pound to one hundred square 
feet. Water and keep watered. As for 
weeis—that is, plantains, sorrel, dandelions, 
and so on—the best method, on the small 
piece of ground, is still the old hand digging 
systcm. 

Planting the flowers is a joy. If you want 
to have any of the perennials bloom the first 
year, you can buy plants from a nursery that 
were started last year. These you can put 
out in early April, in the northern States, and 
have fine bloom the first year. Take a gray 
day to buy and plant them, if you can, as this 





saves them the burning of the hot sun the 
first day. In any case, do not let the roots lie 
around exposed to the air, wind, and sun, but 
keep them in their newspaper covers, or keep 
the earth on them carefully. In the loose 
earth you have prepared, dig a hole, put in the 
plant, holding it with one hand and filling in 
the earth around it with the other. Firm it in 
by pressing close to the plant with your 
knuckles, hard. Set it at the height it was 
before—do not set it high, or choke the center 
with earth. Water it well. Water every day 
for a few days, and then two or three times 
a week. 

If you want bloom all summer, here is a list 
for you from mid-May until November. Blue 
phlox (phlox divaricata), iris germanica, 
peony, columbine (aquilegia), delphinium, 
lemon lily (bemerocallis flava for June and 
July, Aemerocallis citrina for July and Au- 
gust), veronica longifolia subsessilis for blue 
in July and August, phlox paniculata for July 
through September, New England asters for 
September and October (blue gem is good and 
Barr’s pink), sneeze weed, (helenium, yellow 
daisies in clusters) for September, and chrys- 
anthemums for October and November. You 
will find that gardeners are generous and often 
will give you parts of their plants when they 
divide them in the spring. 

If you are a beginner, you may want to try 
only annuals for the first year. They will 
give you a profusion of bloom and a riot of 
color. You can choose them at random and 
mix them up, tall ones at the back, lower 
ones in front, and all the colors together— 
they will look beautiful. Or, if you prefer, 
you can pick and choose, working out a 
special color scheme: all blue and white; or 
perhaps purple petunia with yellow snap- 
dragon; or how about a giddy French combi- 
nation of magenta petunia (or Rosy Morn) 
with orange calendulas? You had better 
make a plan for yourself on paper so that, in 
the excitement of planting, you will not get 
the tall things in front of short ones. Plant 
your seeds in April or May. Smooth out your 
beds and rake them several times as you did 
for the vegetables. Draw your lines and pul- 
verize the soil with your fingers until it is 
really fine. Then sow the seed thinly. Not 
every seed will come up, but most of them 
will, so do not get them too thick. You can- 
not sow evenly as the seeds are often too 
small, but dribble them along with your 
fingers and skip space as you go. Six to 
twelve inches apart is the spacing they will 
want in the end, but you will probably sow 

(Continued on page 48) 








Giant Dahlia-Flowered @ packers 


ooms, 5 inches across, 
A on sturdy 3-ft. plants. i 
” Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, 
Rose, a lic-Pkt. of each, prepaid, 
all 4 for 10c. Send dime today. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog F 
WIETTy est flowers, vagabablon. Lave prices. 


itlee Burpee Co., 663 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 
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Dutchboy Sabot 


(three colors) 


They are not Kedettes unless the 
name Kedettes appears in the 

| shoes. 23 styles. 30 color combi- ay e e f fe S 

| nations. 1.98 to 2.98. At the bet- x 

| ter stores. Kedettes are washable. United States Rubber Company 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Learn Quickly on a MELODY FLUTE 


{ Seit ins: ir ( )— easy and practical method of playing by) Mail Order 
FR E E (a simple number method or by note. Endorsed by Music Educators, ) Price 50° 
Used in large numbers in Elementary and High Schools. Show this to ¢¢r Postage 
your parents or teacher. Melody Flutes are made of stout musical instru- 
ment brass tubing—Nickel Plated—Practically Indestructible. Made in Key of C—Standard 
Pitch—Range over Two Octaves—Plays any Melody. So easy that you will learn to play a 
| simple melody in less than 10 minutes. ORDER TODAY—Money back if not entirely satis- 
| fied. Quantity prices on request. 


MELODY FLUTE COMPANY, LAUREL, MARYLAND 
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Now you can have these lovely dresses in your own 
wardrobe—they are all versions of the exciting 
clothes worn in the movie. 
“Scarlett 


At the left is Vivien 
O'Hara.” (Gone With the 
znick International Production, pro- 


duced by David O. Selznick. A Metro-Goldwyn- 


1967—Have the charm of a Southern 
belle in this long or short dress. In 
sizes 12 to 18; 30 to 36. Size 16 (34) 
requires 





1987 


¥g yds. 35-inch material. iSc. 


GONE WITH THE WIND” 


1988—Adaptation of Scarlett’s barbe- 
cue dress. Long or short. Sizes 12 to 
18; 30 to 36, Size 16 (34) requires 654 
yds. 39-inch material and trim. 15c, 


1998—Inspired by Carreen’s dress. In 
sizes 8 to 14. Size 12: bolero and skirt, 
25 yds. 35-inch material; blouse, 1 yd, 
35-inch material and trim. 15c. 

1987—Inspired by one of Melanie's 
dresses. Long or short. Sizes 12 to 18; 
30 to 36. Size 16 (34) requires 65% 
yds. 75-inch material and trim. 15c. 
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These Hollywood Patterns especially selected for readers of this magazine, can be purchased through THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 


49th Street, New York, New 


York. 
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WINTER COTTAGE 


snow along with it. Swirling and rushing 
about the cottage, it would surely have done 
serious damage if Joe and Minty had not 
spent a frantic half day in chopping out the 
barriers of ice and turning the course of the 
torrent away from the house. When the task 
was finally accomplished, they were soaked 
with icy water, half-frozen, and tired, but they 
looked at each other and smiled. 

“I guess we saved the cottage,” said Joe. 

‘Saved it for Marcia!’ said Minty. “It's 
a good thing we were here after all.” 

After the snow went out, the woods began 
to grow green, and suddenly the leafy mold 
beneath the trees was starred with trilliums. 
Minty had never seen such a sight before. It 
seemed too beautiful to bear. And then al- 
most overnight the pin cherry and choke- 
cherry trees put on their bridal finery, and the 
willows grew yellow and then green, and a 
flock of bluebirds flashed like bits of April 
sky among the boughs. 


ETTER for Mr. Sparkes,” said Pete Gustaf- 

son one morning, meeting the three from 

Winter Cottage in the woods between the two 
houses. 

“Oh, look!” cried Minty. 

Joe and Eggs crowded closer. 
Seal Flour Company,” read Joe. 

“It’s been so long,” said Minty, “I thought 
it wasn’t coming.” She sat down on a stump 
beside the road and turned the letter over and 
over, looking at it as if it had come from 
the ends of the earth. 

“Aren't you going to open it?” asked Joe. 

“You ain't going to open your Pop’s mail, 
are you?” Pete’s voice was shocked. 

“Well, you see,” explained Minty, “it’s a 
kind of peculiar case. We entered a contest 
for him without his knowing it. If he wins, 
it’s all right. But if he doesn’t, we don’t want 
him ever to know it. It would just be the last 
straw that broke the camel's back.” 

“Pop’s no camel,” said Eggs. “Hurry up 
and open it. I can hardly wait.” 

“You open it, Joe,” said Minty. 
ly, I can’t.” 

Joe slipped his finger under the flap of the 
envelope and slit it open. There was a breath- 
less pause, and he glanced up at their tense 
faces. Even Pete Gustafson had taken the 
twig out of his mouth and was looking as 
anxious as the others. 

"You aren't going to be too disappointed if 
it's just hooey?” asked Joe. 

“No,” said Minty in a small voice. 

“Oh, do hurry, slow poke!” cried Eggs. 
“It's much better to find out.” 

Joe pulled out the letter and an orange- 
colored rectangle of paper fluttered to the 
ground at Minty’s feet. She picked it up and 
examined it. 

“It's a check, kids,” she said in an odd 
choked voice. “It's a check for two thousand 
dollars. We must have won—the first prize!” 

“Two thousand dollars!’ screamed Eggs. 
“Are you sure? How can you tell?” 

“Dollar sign, two, and three zeroes. Isn’t 
that two thousand?’ Minty’s voice had been 
getting queerer, and now it broke entirely. 
Big tears began running down her cheeks. 

“Why, you nutsy girl,” cried Eggs, “you're 
crying! About two thousand dollars! I 
never saw you cry before about anything, 
Minty!” 

“Leave her alone,” said Joe, silencing Eggs. 
“The poor kid's kept a stiff upper lip through 
so much tough luck, it’s too bad if she can’t 
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cry a little when she does get a good break.” 

“I'm all right,” protested Minty. “I'll dry 
up as soon as I can. Don't unfold the letter, 
Joe. Now that we know he’s won, let's let 
Pop be the first to read what they say.” 


Pop was out fishing on the lake, his boat 
bobbing pleasantly on the waves a considera- 
ble distance from the shore. The excited young 
people (for even Pete’s slow northern curi- 
osity was stirred by the prospect of seeing a 
man get his first glimpse of a two thousand 
dollar check) stood in a row on the beach 
and waved and shouted to Pop to come in. 

Pop cupped his hands around his mouth. 
“Hush up! You're scaring the fish!” 

“We don’t care if we do. Come in!” 
shrilled Eggs. 

“We have lots of news!” shouted Minty. 

“You've lost your shoes? Well, put on 
your rubbers,” replied Pop calmly. 

“Come in!” bellowed Joe. 

“Not till I get my fish, I won't.” 

They sat in an impatient row and watched 
Pop patiently angling. Presently he pulled in | 
a nice northern pike, put it on the stringer, 
baled the boat for a few moments, pulled up 
the anchor, put the oars in the oarlocks, and 
began leisurely rowing in. 

“‘Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds 

do sing, 

"Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo: 
sang Pop. 

“Yee-whiz!” said Pete. 
out two tousand dollars.” 

“Yes, he is,” answered Minty. “You 
know, I'm almost scared to tell him. Remem- 
ber all he said about the Sparkes honor being 
at stake, Joe? They'll publish his recipe all 
over the country now, and he won't be the 
only one who can make gollwhollickers any 
more. Will he forgive me for sending Grand- | 
ma Sparkes’s recipe—even if it did win the 
prize?” 

“He'd better!” said Joe, “It’s that check 
that’s going to get your car rolling again, | 
and set him up in the second-hand book busi- 
ness, and make you independent of your 
Aunt Amy.” 

“If we could only think of a good quoza- 
tion from the poets, to sort of break it to} 
him!” | 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Eggs. “The only one I | 
can think of is: 

‘Man wants but little here below, 

‘Nor wants that little long.” 

“That won't do at all,” declared Joe. 

“There's one he sometimes says that begins: | 

‘How beauteous are rouleaus! How 

charming chests 

‘Containing ingots, bags of dollars, 

coins—’”’ Minty quoted anxiously. 

“What are rouleaus?” 

“I don’t know—and I don’t know what | 
comes next, either.” 

“Well, here he is. Let's say it,” said Joe. 

Pop’s boat grated on the sand, and a} 
chorus of enthusiastic voices began to chant: 

“'How beauteous are rouleaus! How 

charming chests 

‘Containing ingots, 

coins—'” 

“Yes, ready money is Aladdin's lamp,’” 
finished Pop. “The poet Byron, I believe. 
He was always stronger on the comforts of 
life than the poet Wordsworth was. Well, I 
got my fish, kids, in spite of all your yelling.” 

“Pop, look! Read this!” Minty thrust the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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APPRECIATING THE OPERA 


SCHENECTADY, NEw York: I have been get- 
ting THE AMERICAN GiRL for just about one 
year. I adore it. 

The articles on Kerstin Thorborg and Lau- 
ritz Melchior are very interesting. I had 
never been terribly interested in opera, but 
after I read these articles I became quite inter- 
ested. Now I listen to all of the operas on 
the radio I get a chance to. 

I am twelve years old and in the eighth 
grade. My favorite hobbies are reading, ice 
skating, and horseback riding. 

Please let's have some more covers by S. 
Wendell Campbell. I adore the ones in blue 
and white. 


Edith Lyle Clark 
A HELP IN TROOP WORK 


VANDALIA, ILLINOIS: You may think me too 
young to read your fine magazine, because I'm 
only eleven, but I just adore it! I like the 
Bushy and Lofty stories the best, and Laugh 
and Grow Scout is perfect. 

Being a Second Class Scout, working on 
First Class, THE AMERICAN GIRL sure does 
help me. 

Please don’t do like you did in your Decem- 
ber issue and leave out A Penny for Your 
Thoughts. 1 couldn’t get along without it. 

Eleanor Stapp 


“ANDI DID” 


St. HELENA, CALIFORNIA: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for only a few months, 
but I think it is the ideal magazine for girls. 
A friend of mine brought a few of her copies 
to school and I read them. From that day on, 
I was determined to get THE AMERICAN GIRL 
—and I did. 

I like all of the characters so much that I 
really have no favorites. I love the story, 
Winter Cottage, because it is so thrilling and 
you are always left in an exciting place. 

I like A Penny for Your Thoughts, Laugh 
and Grow Scout, and What's On the Screen? 
very much, and the articles are perfect! 

Mary Lee Booth 


LIVELY AND FULL OF ACTION 


New RICHMOND, Onlo: After reading the 
latest installment of Winter Cottage, I couldn't 
wait any longer to tell you how much I enjoy 
it and the other stories and articles of this 
splendid magazine. Midge, Lucy Ellen, Bushy 
and Lofty, the F. A. D.’s, and Yes-We-Can- 
Janey are my favorites. Girl Scout activities 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so 


are especially interesting, too, because I be- 
long to the Girl Scout organization here in 
New Richmond. The Laugh and Grow Scout 
page always has new and amusing jokes, and 
What's On the Screen? is very helpful because 


I attend the movies often. 
articles about movie stars. 

I am a Freshman in high school, and I like 
to read, draw, ride my bike, and write funny 
poems about my chums. 

Camping is loads of fun and last summer 
I took a trip to Georgia with several friends. 
We passed through the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains and ate lunch at Cumberland Gap. It 
was a wonderful experience. 

Well, good luck to THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
Its stories are lively and full of action, and 
make the reader feel as if she herself is hav- 
ing exciting adventures. 

Mary Elizabeth Banister 


Please print more 


THANKS TO MARY AND HER MOTHER 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: This is my first let- 
ter to THE AMERICAN GIRL. My friends used 
to lend me their magazines, but now I have 
my own. 

As soon as I open my new copy every 
month I turn to A Penny for Your Thoughts. 
Also I enjoy the book page. It gives me 
ideas about getting new books. 

I love Girl Scouting. I have been in Scout- 
ing for four years and find THE AMERICAN 
Girt has helped me greatly in my badge work. 

My mother, who reads my magazines with 
intense interest, joins me in saying, ‘May 
my favorite magazine have many prosperous 
and happy years to come!” 

Mary Kempter 


A MYSTERY 


CHARLEVOIX, MICHIGAN: It has _ always 
seemed a mystery how THE AMERICAN GIRL 
obtained so many interesting stories. I look 
forward each month to the new magazine, 
and the next day start looking for the next one. 

I live in a small resort town, Charlevoix— 
and it is very small in the winter. We have 
been living here for two years. Daddy is 
city manager. We have only skating and 
sledding, so you can see how much I can 
enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Jacqueline Herrick 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF CAREERS 


CHINO, CALIFORNIA: I have enjoyed THE 
AMERICAN GIRL so much in the three years I 
have taken it that I decided to write and tell 
you so. I will be thirteen years old in 


March and have been a Girl Scout for three 
years also. The first year I won an eight 
months’ subscription for selling Christmas 
cards, and as soon as that was up I had my 
choice of a Student Body card, or a two years’ 
renewal subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Of course I chose THE AMERICAN GiRL! I 
am sure that many of us girls could not get 
along without it. 

My favorites are Phyl and Meg, but all the 
rest of the characters are so funny or interest- 
ing that they all rate tops. The very eve- 
ning the magazine arrives, and as soon as I 
have the dishes done, I read all the stories. 
Next comes the Penny for Your Thoughts 
and What's On the Screen? You don’t know 
how much the movie reviews help when you 
are undecided about a picture. 

Our articles on different kinds of careers 
are always so interesting, even for one who is 
in junior high school. 

Mary Irene Clarke 


THE MOVIE COLUMNS 


Maprip, Iowa: Having received THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL for two years, I want you to know 
how much I appreciate it. The articles so 
many times turn out to be just what you are 
looking for. 

Bushy and Lofty are my favorite characters 
in the stories, with Lucy Ellen and Midge 
running close second. 

Our movie columns are tops. My sister 
and I look up about every show we go to, to 
see if it is listed. 

I live on a typical Iowa farm and have 
about the same interests as most girls my age 
—sewing, reading, cooking, etc. 

I attend Napier school which has an en- 
rollment of around one hundred and fifty 
pupils. 

Mildred Romedahl 


AN IN-BETWEEN-ER 


CHICAGO, ILLiNoIs: Have you ever heard 
about anything that sounded so interesting 
you just couldn't help but become interested ? 
Well, that’s exactly how I feel about THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. My first copy has arrived 
and I am afraid I will wear out the pages. 

I like to hear what other Girl Scouts are 
doing in this country. You see, I am thirteen 
and I call myself an “in-between-er."””. Mother 
says i am a child no longer and must try to 
act like a lady, but I just can’t sit all day. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL is helping me a great 
deal. Now I know what to do in my spare 
time and how an “in-between-er’” should act. 

Bettie Jane Hansen 


write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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WINTER COTTAGE 


letter from the Silver Seal Flour Company into 
his hand. 

Pop fumbled for his spectacles and unfolded 
the letter. “I'd rather clean my fish first,” he 
said. 

“No! No!” 

“Well, this is funny! I never entered their 
contest. There’s some mistake here. They've 
gone and given their prize to the wrong man.” 

Oh, no, Pop!” cried Minty with shining 
eyes. “We won it for you with Grandma 
Sparkes’s recipe. It’s the gollwhollickers that 
did it, and they've given us two thousand dol- 
lars!” 

"Well, how in tunket did you get the 
recipe, Araminta Sparkes?” 

“Oh, Pop, it was too bad! We spied on 
you. But we needed the money so badly.” 

“Where's that recipe?” cried Pop. ‘I want 
to see it!” 

Frightened now, fearing that Pop would de- 
stroy the check or never forgive them, Minty 
raced to the cottage and found the crumpled 
bit of paper on which she had written the 
results of their spying. 

“Oh, Pop, please forgive us,” she begged. 

But Pop’s face was stern. Slowly and care- 
fully he read through the recipe, his lips mov- 
ing silently as he checked over each item. 
Finally a slow grin began to spread over his 
face. 

“It's all right, Minty,’’ he said. “You 
missed one measurement. Your recipe may 
have taken first prize, but the Sparkes honor is 
still undefiled. That isn’t quite the way 
Grandma Sparkes made them—missed by a 
half a teaspoon, Minty, missed by a half a 
teaspoon.” He added, “Well, as that’s so, 
guess we can keep the check.” 

“Tell me, Pop, what I got wrong!” 
Minty. 

“No,” said Pop triumphantly, “I still know 
more about pancakes than the Silver Seal 


begged 


Flour Company, or anybody else, I guess. I’m 
still a success at pancakes! I'll tell you 
when you're eighteen, Minty. Not until 


you're eighteen!” 


Late in May the Sparkes’s car was ready 
to start. The mechanic from Scandian Cor- 
ners had diagnosed its ills, and Joe and Minty 
had given it a new coat of paint. Eggs and 
Minty had new dresses from the mail order 
house, and Pop had already bought a few 


LAND of COURAGE 


the screen in Swedish and Finnish before the 
desired thrill could be obtained! The women 
trolley car conductors, bricklayers, and hod- 
carriers reminded us of Russia, while the 
many Lutheran churches showed the strong 
Swedish influence upon religious life. 

As we drove about the streets of the capi- 
tal, we saw much to interest us, and we en- 
joyed Helsinki’s eleven o'clock twilight to the 
full. Being in a northern latitude, Finland 
has long summer days. The restaurants and 
pastry shops are like the Swedish ones, with 
their array of fishes and salads served in the 
smérgasbord style. The food is spread on a 
large center table, and one may help one’s 
self to any amount of it. Unlike our cafe- 
terias, however, the price of the meal is fixed. 

The Finnish bath truly belongs to the 
Native culture of the people. In order prop- 
erly to appreciate this delightful experience, a 
traveler, like us, should have accumulated the 
dust of the English trains, the mustiness of a 
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second-hand books from the neighboring 
farms to start stocking the trailer. They were 
going to buy and sell as they went along, and 
when they reached Minneapolis, Pop meant 
to open a little shop. 

“You're coming with us, aren’t you, Joe?” 
Pop had asked. 

“Just part way,” said Joe. “I’m going to 
stop off on the way to see my mother. I 
guess it was mostly my fault that my step- 
father didn’t like me. I'll give him another 
chance and try not to be so hard to get along 
with.” 

“You aren’t hard to get along with!” cried 
Eggs. “In fact, I don’t see how we're going 
to get along without you, Joe.” 

“That's true,” said Minty. 

“Well, listen!’ answered Joe eagerly. “I’m 
going to spend the summer at home, but next 
fall, if I came up to Minneapolis to go to 
school, could I spend another winter with 
you? I'd pay my way.” 

“Next winter?” cried Pop. ‘We'll be rich 
by then, Joe. Come and stay as long as you 
like. We'll give you a better place to stay 
than a borrowed summer cottage.” 

“It couldn't be better, Pop,”’ said Joe. For 
a moment they all turned and looked at 
Winter Cottage, shining and clean and all in 
order for the summer visit of the Vincents. 

“No, it couldn’t be better!’ cried Minty, 
and she ran in to have a last look at all the 
dear, familiar things, Last of all she tiptoed 
to the table and peeped for the twentieth time 
into the fruit jar that held the bills and silver 
for the rent. Yes, everything was in order, 
even the note under the fruit jar. She un- 
folded it and read again what she had written: 


“Dear Marcia: Thank you for every- 


thing. It was the best winter we have 
ever had. Love, 
Minty” 


Then she slipped out again and locked the 
door. Pop was already in the driver's seat, 
and Eggs and Buster were making the shout- 
ing and barking noises which always preceded 
departure. 
her, and Minty knew that only Joe really 
understood how much Marcia and the Vin- 
cents’ cottage had meant to her. 

“Good-by,” she said softly, “good-by, good- 
by,” until the woods hid the cottage from 
view. 













Only Joe stood quietly waiting for | 
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ship, and the weariness which follows the sad 
mistake of going in for every available museum 
and sight. The process of the bath at the Uima- 
halli (or Swimming Bath) in Helsinki was 
lengthy and refreshing. First we relaxed for 
a half hour in the steam room, then the at- 
tendant beat our bodies with cool, dripping 
birch twigs to stimulate the circulation. A 
vigorous massage was followed by a shampoo 
and a chiropedic treatment. Finally, after 
soaking in the bathtub for several minutes, 
we were ready for a swim in the huge pool. 
As we rested on comfortable cots, after hav- 


ing exercised on the rowing and bicycling ma- | 
chines, we had to pinch ourselves to be sure | 


that we were actually paying for this delight- 


ful experience the equivalent of seventeen 
American pennies! The traditional Finnish 
bath is indeed a custom that is well worth per- 
petuating. Less complicated steam baths are a 
part of every Finnish home. 


Like all Nordic peoples, the Finns are im- 
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maculately clean—and set a high value on 
silence. Their bathing process justifies the 
former claim, while a visit to their market 
place will demonstrate the latter. The cheese 
stands, the numerous fish stalls, the pastry 
booths, the meat and poultry arrangements, 
the flower and fruit displays are much like 
those found in any American or European 
market. Just as in every other place, the 
more prosperous venders hold the more de- 
sirable entrance locations, while the poorer 
ones group their meagre exhibits near the 
end of the avenue. The remarkable thing 
about the market at Helsinki, to us, was the 
silence of the venders. The seller wears an 
eager expression, but. never utters a word of 
competitive talk. Automobile drivers in Hel- 
sinki are forbidden to sound horns, so sensi- 
tive are the Finns to noise. Knowing the 
cleanliness of these people, we were not sur- 
prised to observe that, ten minutes after the 
noon closing hour of the market, there was 
not even a single lettuce leaf to be seen in 
the market place! 

The thing which impressed me most about 
Finland however, was not its Russo-Swedish 
atmosphere, its baths, its eager military 
youths, its ultra-modern buildings, but an in- 
describable something which, I believe, might 
be called its spirit of international friendship. 
On the eve of our departure for a ten-day stay 
at a physical education camp near Viipuri, on 
the Russian border, our group held a quiet 
“sing” in the parlor of the "“N.”’ Ordinarily 
there is nothing unusual about such an eve- 
ning. On this occasion, our guide had in- 
vited several young women teachers to enter- 
tain us. They sang their beloved folk songs 
in their native tongue, and gave us an English 
translation of their national anthem. Then 
we, nervously yet proudly, grouped ourselves 
around the piano and sang for them America, 
the Beautiful. It was a memorable evening, 
for the graciousness and sincerity of our 
hostesses gave each American who was pres- 
ent a feeling toward Finland that can not be 
forgotten. 

As our wood-burning engine raced toward 
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Viipuri and our prospective camp, the stops 
at the way-stations interested me. It was the 
middle of July. Young country boys and 
girls were selling luscious strawberries, at- 
tractively arranged in birch bark baskets lined 
with alder leaves. Of course, there were no 
sales talks or hawking. Even in those isolated 
country villages, silence seemed indeed to be 
golden. As our train sped through the rural 
sections, passing not stacks of hay as we are 
used to seeing it, but small forkfuls drying— 
for Finland has little sun in its northern 
latitude—we wondered what sort of camp 
awaited our reception. 

Arrived at our destination, we found that 
Tanhuvaara, or Dancing Hill, is ideally situ- 
ated on the shores of the Gulf of Finland. 
Princesses could have received no warmer wel- 
come than that given to us. After a five-hour 
train ride, we were tired and hungry, and 
never did black bread, cheese, and tea taste 
so satisfying. American appetites certainly 
made a reputation that night! Here again a 
friendly gesture pulled at the heart, for on our 
table was a tiny silk American flag. Quickly 
wiped-away tears came to our eyes. Maybe 
it was homesickness, but I rather think that 
it was emotion stirred by the same friendli- 
ness we felt as we sang our national songs in 
Helsinki. 

Our ten-day stay at Tanhuvaara was de- 
lightful. We were readily accepted by the 
hundred girl students as belonging to them- 
selves. Their command of English made us 
blush at our ignorance of even their history 
and traditions. They eagerly questioned us 
about our movie stars and about New York 
traffic, and devoured our copies of American 
magazines. 

The camp program was different from any- 
thing we had ever experienced. The director 
explained to us, that, as a result of Finland's 
long dark winters and short hot summers, 
tuberculosis is common. In order to offset 
this, the campers spent much time sun-bath- 
ing, their bodies covered with oil to prevent 
serious burns. 

Each morning and afternoon the girls 


THE SWIFTEST NAG IN ALBEMARLE 


was thinking of the dangers ahead of her, for 
she had been on the trail before. That had 
been in daylight and she had thought then 
she'd never get through. But at night—how 
could she make it? There was that sharp 
slide where the whole bank had slipped into 
the river; there was that mile over the treach- 
erous swamp and the narrow pass between 
two rocks where dead trees had fallen. A 
horse must judge well in leaping over them— 
inches wrong either way and it meant a jut- 
ting, swordlike thrust in the side. And there 
was that valley where the honeysuckle, wild 
grape, and woodbine grew so lush and deep 
a horse could not be certain of a single step. 

“We must get through, we must,” mur- 
mured Jack Jouett, stroking the nag’s neck. 
She stretched out her legs and went faster, 
making time while she could. 

“It's shorter than Tarleton’s 
way,” whispered her master. 

The horse sniffed disdainfully. “More dan- 
gerous, much more dangerous,” she seemed 
to say. 

“We must get through—think of Jeffer- 
son!" ran Jack Jouett’s thoughts. 

And then they were at the sharp slide 
where the bank had slipped into the river. 
Had anyone else been on her back, the horse 
would certainly have refused that precipice. 


road, this 


But the trembling of her master’s voice, even 
the thudding of his heart, told her much. For 
the time, all fear she might have had for her- 
self was lost. She was serving her master for 
some reason imperative to him, and therefore 
to her, also, imperative! 

She planted her front feet close together, 
drew her hind ones in under her, and, holding 
her head high, slid down and down, regaining 
her four feet with a sigh of relief when she 
struck the water. 

“You did it, you did it!” 
Jouett was crying aloud. 
saved!” 

The horse shook the water from her eyes. 
She started to ford to the opposite bank when 
a voice stopped them, a sharp English voice. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

They were near the main road, the road the 
British were taking. In his relief at making 
the slide, the American had forgotten how 
near the road they were. He tightened his 
hold on the bridle rein and leaned his head 
low on his horse's neck. 

A bullet cut through the darkness above 
them, but the horse and rider did not move. 
Again came the call, and a second voice re- 
plied, “’Twas nothing. Not even Lucifer 
could get through these woods in the night 
time. Come on, or we'll be leff behind.” 


In his excitement 
“There's Jefferson 
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donned gym suits for their hour of exercises, 
A German gymnast taught the group various 
muscle-developing and limbering-up drills, 
At flag raising, each morning, it seemed 
strange to see the blue-and-white flag of Fin- 
land unfurled as the group sang with vigor 
their national anthem. At such times we 
realized that we were foreigners in this land 
of hospitality. 

As the days passed quickly we relaxed, 
swam, exercised, and made lasting friend- 
ships. One evening our friend, Annikki, who 
taught English at the University, accompanied 
us on a drive to the Russian border. As we 
bumped along the narrow dirt roads in an 
American car, our driver looked back at us 
and smiled. Annikki had told him in Finnish 
to drive carefully because his American pas- 
sengers were themselves “excellent chauf- 
feurs.”’ 

A railroad bridge, spanning a narrow 
stream, separated Finland from Russia. Half 
of the trestle was painted blue-and-white, and 
the other half, red. On the Finnish side, a 
young soldier of the republic stood guard; 
about a hundred feet away from him, across 
the stream, stood a son of Stalin’s country. 
The distance was so short that we asked if 
the guards ever fraternized. Translating the 
Finnish soldier's reply, our companion said, 
“He says, ‘We have nothing to talk about.’” 

The day of departure came all too soon, 
As we sat in the motor boat, ready to leave 
Viipuri and Helsinki for Germany, via the 
Baltic, our student friends stood on the pier 
above us. When the boat started, they stood 
at attention and sang their national anthem. 
Yes, there were tears in our eyes. Since that 
time we have been convinced that to feel re- 
luctance upon leaving a foreign people is a 
true test of their hospitality. 

Then and there I resolved to become a self- 
appointed salesman for this northern republic. 
It is true that nature has made Finland a cold 
country with little sunshine, but it has made 
up for this deficiency by supplying its people 
with that warmth of heart that will win to it 
anybody fortunate enough to be its guest. 
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There was the thudding of hoofs and all 
was still. 

“Perhaps not Lucifer, but the fastest nag in 
Albemarle can,” chuckled Jack Jouett as he 
loosened his hold on the rein. The horse 
moved quickly to the other bank. 

A little later, they paused when the sound 
of horses’ feet reminded them they were paral- 
leling the road. But this time no voice chal- 
lenged, even though a startled owl flew forth 
hooting. 

Then came the treacherous swamp, and here 
man and horse lost time. Once the bay 
thought all was over when both front legs 
went slickly down into the sucking ooze. With 
a great effort she pulled herself loose. Her 
master patted her and whispered, ‘There's 
Patrick Henry saved!’ 

“And there’s Lee,” he added, when she 
sailed, sure as a bullet, over the fallen tree 
between the threatening sharp points of the 
dead branches. 

And when she crossed the valley where the 
honeysuckle, grapevine, and woodbine hid the 
ground, he whispered encouragingly at every 
step, “There’s Benjamin Harrison saved! 
And there’s Thomas Nelson! There's an- 
other—and another!" 

It was gray now, the gray of early morning. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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No Stunt 


Bos: Pop, there's a 
man at the circus who 
jumps on a_ horse's 
back, slips underneath, 
catches hold of its cail, 
and finishes up on the 
horse’s neck! 

Dap: That's easy. I 
did all that the first 
time I ever rode a 
horse.—Sent by Miri- 
AM JEANETTE BATCH- 
LER, Pitman, New Jer- 


SE}. 


Comeback 


An old Negro had 
just burnt off a stub- 
ble pasture, when a 
smart college boy came 
by and said, ‘Say, 
Uncle, that pasture is 
almost as black as you 
are.” 

The old man tre- 
plied, ‘‘Ne’mine, son- 








The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


OO 


Couldn’t Crawl Out 


“Just think, Mamma, a poor worm 
provided the silk for my dress.” 

“I'm shocked, Arabella, that you 
should speak so disrespectfully of your 
dear father!""—Sent by ANITA KOENIG, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this box. 





The Reason 


Jerry: Speaking of 
baseball, I have a base- 
ball dog. 

TERRY: What makes 
you call him a base- 
ball dog? 

JERRY: 
wears a muzzle, catches 
flies, chases fowls, and 
beats it for home when 


he sees the catcher 
coming. — Sent by 
JEANNE GoOopwIN, 


South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. 


Caution 


FARMER'S WIFE (to 
druggist): Now be 
careful and write plain 
on the bottles which is 
for my husband's rheu- 
matism and which is 
for the horse. I 
wouldn't want any- 
thing to happen to the 





Because he 











ny, ne’mine. A few 





- horse until after plow- 





weeks an’ dat pasture 
will be jes’ as green as you is.""—Sent by Lots 
Lee LAMBERT, Columbus Junction, lowa. 





Healthful 


I say, waiter, there’s an ant in my soup!” 


Surely not, sir. Maybe it’s one of those 
vitamin bees we hear so much about.’’—Sent 
by WitmMaA Woop, North Platte, Nebraska. 


Merely Business 


Mammy: Ah wants to see Mr. Tompkins. 

OrFicE Boy: Mr. Tompkins is engaged. 

MamMMy: Ah don’ want to marry him, 
honey. Ah jus’ wants to see him.—Sent by 
PHyLus ByRNSIDE, North Bend, Ohio. 


How They Differ 


The difference between a canoe and a 
Scotchman: A canoe tips.—Sent by DOROTHY 
E. WARNER, Lansing, Michigan. 





ing time is over.—Sent 
by PAULINE STANDFORD, Carmen, Oklahoma. 


Man of His Word 


House PAINTER’S FRIEND: I thought you 
were working on Jay Krank’s house. 

House PAINTER: I was going to, but I 
had a quarrel with him and he said he'd 
put the paint on himself. 

FRIEND: Did he do it? | 

PAINTER: Yes, that’s where he put most of | 
it—Sent by LoulsE ATKINSON, Sandlake, | 
Oregon. 





The Cure 


Mr. Jones: I had trouble with my car at | 


first. There was a lot of noise in the rear | 
end—but I got rid of it. 
Mr. TuLLy: How? 
Mr. JONES: I made my wife sit in the front 
seat.—Sent by ALBERTA SCHISLEY, Peoria, | 
Illinois. ' 
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With 
a FLARE for FASHION 


the Senior Girl Scout Dress boasts 
streamlined gores, perky puffed 
sleeves, and demure rounded col- 
lar. The wrinkle-resistant Scout- 
spun rayon is made specially for 
Girl Scouts, in a deep, luscious, 
forest green—fade proof and run 
proof. Sizes 12-20. 

O-102 New low price... $4.95 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 





|CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


them two, three, six inches apart, and two or 
three at a time as often as one. It you get 
them coming up too thick, you can always thin 
them out and transplant them, and give some 
to the neighbors. Seeds should be sown 
two or three times their depth down, or just 
covered, the fine earth firmed over them with 
a little smooth board, or the palm of your 
hand. They should be kept watered every day 
with a fine spray until they come up, and be 
watered three times a week after that. Weed 
and cultivate them. Bachelor’s-buttons, mi- 
gnonette, and poppies, can be sown even be- 
fore the snow goes. 

The seed catalogs are full of wonderful 
things. Here are some good ones: For dry, 
sunny places portulaca, three inches high; 
for the edge of the border, sweet alyssum (it 
does not smell sweet, but dusty), six inches 
high. Here is a group that will sow them- 
selves, dropping their seeds, and next spring, 
when you uncover the garden, they will start 
up of their own accord: annuaf larkspur, blue, 
white, pink, and four feet high; bachelor’s-but- 
calendula, yellow and orange, ten 
inches; poppies—there is a lovely, shaggy 
pink one, two feet; and all the Shirley poppies 
are lovely, ten inches, paper cups, red, pink, 
salmon, white; and forget-me-nots. 

Be sure, when you buy your nasturtiums, to 
choose golden gleam. It is a climber with a 
double yellow flower and fragrant. All the 
nasturtiums are rewarding, with a lot of 
bloom and color, but you have to pick the 
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level stretch, which is the safest place, and 
Tommy helped me on with the good skates 
and tied his own on, and we got up to go. 
He held my hands and that gave me confi- 
dence, so I began to do pretty well. 

It is absorbing to be learning something you 
want to learn as much as I wanted to learn to 
roller skate. That's why I sort of forgot that 
the highway was built for traffic and not for 
recreation. Anyway, the next thing I knew 
I heard brakes screaming, and then a truck hit 
me, but not very hard. And in a way the 
skates on my feet were a help, because I think 
they sent me speeding onward. I wound 
up about fifteen feet down the road, feeling 
cock-eyed but nothing worse, and Tommy 
luckily wasn’t hurt. 

The driver was very uncouth. He looked 
as if he had just escaped from Alcatraz, and he 
simply yelled at me, “Can't yuh take yer 
skatin’ lessons in the park, lady? This here's 
a highway.” 

By then, streams of people had arrived on 
the scene—and who should be the first to 
reach me but Harry, with Elnora by his side. 


flowers, fresh or dead, to keep them blooming. 
They will probably get aphids on them, a 
mass of tiny green or black lice, but you can 
soon fix that by shaking tobacco dust over 
them. Marigolds are fine, the French ones 
eight to ten inches high, the African ones 
taller. Do not fail to try Marigold Yellow 
Supreme, an African one that looks like a 
yellow, ruffly carnation. 

A list of annuals that take longer to come to 
bloom are petunias—don't forget that purple 
one, and there is a blue bedder, a Rosy Morn, 
and white ones for the night; snapdragons; 
annual asters; verbena; phlox drummondii. 
You can plant these from seed, or you can 
buy the little plants from a nursery, all 
started, and so get your bloom earlier. Of 
course no garden is complete without zinnias. 
They are easy to grow, wonderful colors, and 
are good for bouquets in the house. 

A word about sun. Vegetables and annuals 
need sun. Some perennials and some shrubs 
need sun, some will stand shade. Catalogs 
often list plants in this way so one can choose 
them to suit the place where they are to be 
planted. 

When June comes, you have done your 
hardest work and should begin to get your re- 
wards. But you will still have edd jobs to do 
to keep things going—watering, weeding, 
cultivating the soil. Then there is the matter 
of pests. For rose bugs and Japanese beetles, 
hand picking into a kerosene can is good. For 
the rest, a good general spray can be found 
at your store, and you will want to use it 
every one or two weeks. Keep the old 
flowers picked off for continuous bloom. 
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Imagine! There I was caught red-handed 
Both of them knew that I had been out there, 
risking my life to learn to skate. The skates 
were still on my feet. Otherwise I would cer- 
tainly have pretended I was out walking. 

“Here,” said Harry, picking me up and set- 
ting me in his car, “this is no place for a 
lady. I'll take you home, if I may.” 

Elnora shook her head reprovingly at me. 
“It ees a so dangerous place to learn to skate. 
You should not do it on the highway.” She 
sounded Jike a combination of Lupe Velez and 
Annabella. All we needed was Charles Boyer 
in place of Harry. 

Harry said to Tommy, who was trailing 
along still speechless with fright, “Get in, old 
boy. And don’t let your sister talk you into 
any more skating lessons on the highway, you 
hear ?” 

Well, I tossed on my bed that night, not so 
much from bruises and bumps as from em- 
barrassment. ‘Never again, I decided, would 
I go out on the highway and have Harry Lee 
pitying my awkwardness and Elnora cooing 
words of sympathy. 
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But where to practice? I thought and 
thought, and then I knew the place. Mr. 
Myers’s dairy barn! The ideal place. Mr. 
Myers is a German neighbor of ours, who 
moved down last year from the Northwest. 
He has a small house and a large and hand- 
some new barn—because he thinks that cows 
are more important than people, I suppose. 
He has a cement floor in the barn, and a wide 
hall that is a hundred feet long. I fell asleep 
finally, wondering if the cows would object to 
my skating. I know cows are sensitive in odd 
ways, and, if their feelings are affected, they 
retaliate by holding up the milk. 

‘Listen, Tommy,” I said, cornering him 
next morning before he left for school, “‘let’s 
skate in the barn this afternoon. I mean Mr. 
Myers’s new barn.” 

‘Okay by me,” said Tommy, still a little 
subdued by the accident of the day before. 
“But if I were you, I'd quit tryin’ to skate.” 

When we got to the Myers place that after- 
noon, Mr. Myers was at the barn, filling his 
silo. I explained why we had come. “If you 
please, Mr. Myers,” I said, “could I skate in 
your new barn? I'm afraid to skate on the 
highway, and our porch is rather small.” 

Mr. Myers looked at me in a puzzled way. 
“And why is you want to skate anywhere 
for?’ he asked. 

“Oh, well,” I said airily, “it’s such a good 
sport, and so many other people know how, 
and we are going to have a skating party 
soon.” 

“It is no harm to the barn to skate in it,” 
he said, “only but when the cows is to milk. 
Cows must be quiet when they is milked.” 

“I think so, too, Mr. Myers,” I said. “I 
will practice a little while, until you tell me 
it's milking time.” 

He stood and watched us strap on our 
skates and take the first turn, up and down 
the hallway. Then he grunted and said, 
“Pitching hay is not so hard work as that, 
and you would not pitch hay. Never.” 

You can’t think how pleasant it was in the 
barn. Mr. Myers keeps it as clean as a sur- 
gery, and the hay in the loft smelled so sweet. 
I felt safe, and I knew that, no matter what 
embarrassing thing happened, Harry and EI- 
nora wouldn't be there to see it. I really let 
myself go. 

Even Tommy was impressed with my prog- 
ress. At last he said, “You're not bad. You 
don’t need to hold on to me any more.” 

“Will I ever be as good as Elnora?” I asked. 

“Heck, no,” he replied, with that candor 
that marks a member of one’s own family. 
“You could skate ten years and not be that 
good.” He sat down on a milking stool and 
watched me practice until Mr. Myers came in 
and said the cows were coming in from the 
pasture. 

“Thank you very much for letting me use 
the barn, Mr. Myers,” I said. “It’s a grand 
skating rink.” 

“You need not mention it,” he said. “Come 
when you please again.” 

Every afternoon that week I went over and 
practiced all by myself, because Tommy had 
lost interest in me. On Friday afternoon I 
planned to skate four hours, because the party 
was going to be that night. I remembered an 
ice skating song we used to sing when I was 
in the seventh grade. I sang it over and over, 
to keep myself company: 

‘Over the ice we are slipping, swirling, 

sliding; 

‘Now in a waltz we are dipping, easily, 

gayly gliding; 

" ‘Ouick as a fish in the shallow, soft as a 

leat on a tree 
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“Why should we envy swallows, when 

we move as free?” 

Of course I don’t mean to say it described 
my kind of roller skating. I was nothing like 
a fish in the shallow, or a swallow on the 
wing. But it was such fun to sing and to 
skate, all by myself. I didn’t envy Elnora a 
bit. I mean if you are doing your best, it 
doesn’t matter how much better somebody else 
can do. I even forgot that not a single boy 
had called me up to ask me to go to the party 
with him—though I was pretty worried about 
that, I can tell you. I suppose they were all 
waiting for Elnora to make up her mind 
which one she'd go with. 


MA4*BE it was because I was singing I 
didn’t hear him come in. The black 
Angus bull, I mean. I was about midway down 
the hall when, behind me, I heard a short, 
angry bellow. You have heard of blood-curd- 
ling noises. That was one. I mean my blood 
really curdled. I wheeled around, and there 
stood the bull, about twenty feet away, paw- 
ing the floor. I knew that a bull is not jok- 
ing when he lowers his head and paws; he is 
getting ready to charge. To make matters 
worse, I had on a bright red skirt. 

There never have been any toreadors in our 
family, and I didn’t know what to do. But I 
knew I had to do something, quick. I skated 
away from the bull to the far end of the barn, 
but the back door was either stuck or locked— 
I couldn't open it. There were stalls on each 
side of the hall, but I was afraid to go into 
one, because I didn't know how to work the 
sliding door, and if I couldn't shut it in- 
stantly the bull would have me cornered. 
He gave another bellow, louder than before, 
and I had a fleeting regret that, after all my 
trouble, no one would get to see how well I 
could skate. 

He was coming toward me now, head down. 
I screamed as loud as I could, and darted back 
and forth. Then I caught a glimpse, inside a 
stall, of a ladder leading to the loft. To get 
to it, I had to run toward the bull a few feet, 
and, with the skates on, I didn’t know if I 
could make it. But you can do things you 
can't usually do, when your life is hanging by 
a thread. It’s wonderful how nimble you get. 
I made a dash and got inside, and not a second 
later the bull charged by the door. He was 
coming too fast to stop, but he wheeled 
around and came after me just as I got to the 
ladder, skates and all. I scrambled up higher 
than he could reach, but he stood at the foot, 
and pawed and bellowed with disappoint- 
ment. 

I couldn't get into the loft because the trap 
door was down, and I was too weak to raise 
it. So I shouted again as loud as I could, 
and clung there, shaking like a leaf. If you 
don’t think it’s nerve-racking to sit on top of 
a ladder while a bull bellows at you from be- 
low, just try it. 

It seemed like several hours, but, of course, 
it wasn’t, until Mr. Myers and his sons got 
there with pitchforks. They drove the bull 
outside. 

Mr. Myers returned to the stall and said, 
“You left the gate open when you come to 
skate. Don't do that no more. That bull is a 
bad fellow. He will kill you like that.” He 
snapped his fingers to show me what a short 
time it would take the black bull to finish 
me off. 

“Oh, Mr. Myers,” I murmured feebly, “I’m 
sorry about the gate.” Then I began to cry. 
I mean I simply bawled. 

“Now that is a funny thing about a 
woman,” said Mr. Myers, politely helping me 
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down. “She has to cry when the trouble is 
all over. The bull is back in his pasture now. 
He can’t hurt you no more.” 

“But he scared me so, Mr. Myers,” I 
sobbed. “He really meant to kill me. And I 
hadn't done a thing to him.” 

Mr. Myers chuckled. “Bulls don’t wait for 
you to do nothing to ’em. They don’t like 
nobody.” 

He walked with me past the pasture where 
the bull stood sullenly watching us. I'll al- 
ways have a kindly feeling for Mr. Myers and 
his boys, even though they all eat garlic con- 
stantly. 

I didn’t say a word to Mother about the 
bull. She had had the shock of the truck 
hitting me, and I didn’t think she ought to 
have another so soon. I hurried on up to my 
room, so she wouldn’t see me. When I col- 
lected myself, I called down and asked her if 
any of the boys had called yet on the phone. 
She said no, they hadn't. 

At that I began to boil. I wished I could 
do some serious damage to those boys who 
had been asking me for dates since I was 
thirteen. And now here I was, dying for 
someone to take me to the skating party, and 
not a boy in sight. I thought about all I 
had sacrificed for this occasion—two knee 
caps, a pair of stockings, to say nothing of 
hours of patient practice, and being knocked 
around by a truck and chased by a murderous 
bull. Was I going to have suffered all that 
in vain? 

“Not me!” I said aloud, and leaped to my 
feet. I would go with Tommy. I went down 
to the kitchen. He was there, eating his way 
through a large chocolate cake. 

“Hi, Brother,” I said, “how about taking 
me to the skating party to-night?” 

“No go,” said Tommy, barely able to articu- 
late on account of the big bite he had taken. 
“Where's your beau?” 

“Oh, Tommy,” I said untruthfully, “I'd 
rather go with you to-night. We skate so 
well together. Don’t you want to take me 
to-night?” 

He began to relent, just a little. “I might 
take you,” he said in a condescending, mascu- 
line manner,” but I'd have to leave you, and 
come back later. I got to see the picture show 
to-night. It's a Western.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ I said, “just so you 
are with me when the party begins.”” I went 
upstairs and put on the new skating costume 
that Mother and I had made for the party. It 
really is a darling. 

Tommy and I got there a little late. There 
was Elnora in the exact center of things, look- 
ing like a sunburned fairy in a blue satin 
suit. The boys, I could see at a glance, were 
concentrating on making her evening a suc- 
cess. Every boy I knew was there, except 
Dick Von Hagen. He, thank goodness, was 
in Florida. I mean it would have been hard 
to part with Dick. 

There was just one boy who was paying no 
attention to Elnora. He was a stranger, not 
exactly handsome but very dark and slender 
and exciting-looking. I decided he must be 
one of the tobacco buyers, because a lot of 
them are here at this season. I didn’t catch 
his name when Ed Simpson brought him over 
and introduced him, except it was Rudolph 
something. 

He bowed in a decidedly formal way and 
said, ““May I have the pleasure?” 

“If you could call it a pleasure to skate with 
anyone who has just learned how,” I said. 

He gave me a flashing smile, and bent down 
and strapped on my skates. (Brand new 
ones. I charged them.) Then he took my 
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hands and away we went. You know how, if 
you dance with someone who can anticipate 
your mistakes, you don’t make them? Skating 
with Rudolph was like that. All the other 
boys looked simply gawky beside him. And 
was it balm to my hurt pride to have them 
see me getting along without them very well! 

Rudolph was the kind of boy you feel well 
acquainted with as soon as you've met him. 
So, pretty soon, I was telling him all. I 
mean about my knee caps and my silk stock- 
ings and the cat and the truck and the bull. 
But, of course, I didn’t mention Elnora as the 
cause of all my -woes. 

He laughed a lot and then he said seriously, 
“To skate well is worth all of that, You 
will be repaid for all your pains.” 

“I'm being repaid now,” I said. 
never had such a grand time in my life.” 

At that instant Elnora gave him a smile and 
a beckoning look. So with that he said, “If 
you will pardon me a little while,” and in- 
troduced me to another stranger who was in 
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the vicinity. I was bitter. I mean I could 
be arrested for some of the things I wished 
would happen to Elnora at that minute. I 
wished the bull would chase her. 

Tommy appeared at the door, and I was 
glad to see him. I wanted to go home. I 
felt like Cinderella after the clock struck 
twelve. Harry Lee came up, and I gave him 
a polite but distant greeting. 

Then the floor show began, with everyone 
against the wall except Elnora and Rudolph. 
Vernon and Irene Castle must have been 
pretty smooth dancers, but I'll bet they were 
no better than those two were on skates. Even 
in my embittered state, I could admit it. 

The minute it was over, Tommy said, “Let's 
go. I'm sleepy.” 

“Okay,” I said brightly. ‘“Good-night,” I 
told the strange boy. “Good-night, Harry.” 

We were at the door when someone touched 
me on the shoulder. I turned around to see 
who it was and there stood Rudolph, looking 
very disappointed. “You are not leaving?” he 


THE SWIFTEST NAG OF ALBEMARLE 


Thankfully the horse planted her feet on the 
firm path of a hillside strewn with dead leaves. 

“Whoa,” urged the rider then, and he 
listened carefully. 

“By George the King, we're ahead of 
them!” he cried. “Now cross over their road, 
my beauty. Beauties, both of us, I guess. 
My beautiful British coat is cut to ribbons, 
and so is my face, from the feeling. I can't 
say you seem much better off, but a grooming 
may do wonders—for us both.” 

They were at the little village of Milton 
now, just below Monticello. “The Britishers 
are coming,” Jouett shouted to an early riser 
as he went past, and he saw the man running 
from house to house. He could guess how 
the family treasures were being hidden, how 
cattle and horses were being turnéd loose into 
the most inaccessible places. 

But the greatest treasure for Virginia was 
still to be saved—Thomas Jefferson, its Gov- 
ernor, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Once in English hands, Jefferson 
could hope for no mercy. 

Up the hill, up the hill, went the nag. By 
good luck, an early-rising Negro was at the 
gate of Monticello. He flung it open when 
he recognized the rider's voice. 

“We're here, girl, we're here!” exulted 
Jouett, as the bay cut ruthlessly across the 
green lawn. 

“Why so early, Captain Jack?” said a voice 
as the owner of Monticello came around an 
English rosebush, his eyes twinkling as the 
horse reached out and plucked the blossoms 
from his hand. “Still riding the slow-poke, 
I see,” he added. 

“Fortunately for you, sir,” said Jouett. “I’ve 
ridden her through the woods on the old road 
since midnight. If she had not been the 
swiftest nag in seven counties, I'd have lost 
the race, sir, and your life. Banastre Tarleton 
and all his men are on the way here to capture 
you. They'd have beaten me, but I'm think- 
ing they've stopped at Walker's for breakfast.” 

“Tarleton coming here?” was Jefferson's 
incredulous reply. 

“If you look toward Doctor Walker's, sir, 
you'll see them,” cried Jack. “And for the 
colonies’ sake, hurry! I'm off now to warn 
the Assembly.” 

A Negro appeared at that moment with a 
glass of madeira for his master. 

“Drink this, you'll need it,” said Jefferson, 
lifting the glass. 


Jack downed it thankfully, and with one 
more warning, “Hurry, sir!” was well on his 
way to the gate. 

Where the road curved he looked back and 
saw the Jeffersons riding toward Blenheim, 
the home of Colonel Edward Carter, six miles 
to the south. 

“There's still much to do, girl,” he said to 
his horse. “The Governor's safe, but there's 
the Assembly. A good thing for us we've 
the road now, and that it’s not far.” 

The horse stretched her legs. A road was 
nothing at all to cover after what she had 
done that night. Nothing at all, nothing at 
all, nothing at all. 

Then they were at Charlottesville, and her 
master was shouting his warning. 

“The British are coming! Jefferson's safe!” 
From mouth to mouth went the news. 

The Assemblymen raced to their meeting 
place, called their session, named the next 
meeting place as Staunton, in three days’ time, 
and were off in all directions, little concerned 
with roads. 

“We're not through yet, my girl,” cried 
Jack Jouett, turning the horse in before his 
father’s tavern. ‘Water the horse and groom 
her, quick,” he called to the Negro, sitting in 
the shade. 

Before he was inside the door he was call- 
ing, “Quick, Mother, my braided coat and my 
cocked hat—and pin your white ostrich feather 
on its brim. The British are coming and I 
must get General Stevens away.” 

“Go on, my lad, and let them take me. I 
can't ride far, you know,” came the voice of 
General Stevens. 

“We've ridden all night to save you, the 
nag and I,” laughed Jack Jouett. “To the 
kitchen with you, and put on the oldest coat 
and hat on the pegs there. In three minutes 
you'll be a farmer, but I'm a general! Dan, 
get that plow horse for the farmer to ride.” 
A young Negro nodded and ran for the barn. 

Jack put the plumed hat on his head, wiped 
his face hastily on the damp towel his mother 
handed him, slipped into the braided coat. 
He saluted smartly. 

“The nag!” he called. But the bay was 
waiting by the steps for him, snorting to show 
she was ready. Here was a different rider, 
she knew, from the frightened man she bore 
last night. Here was a triumphant, jubilant 
man, with laughter bubbling from him like 
water from a woodland spring. “And because 
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said. “Just as we began to get acquainted?” 

“My little brother is sleepy,” I answered. 
“T'm sorry.” 

“Ah, don’t go!” he begged, and, turning 
to Tommy, he said, in a way a small brother 
couldn't resist, “I promise to take good care 
of her and bring her home a little later. How 
is that?” 

“Okay by me,” said Tommy. 

I said, as we moved off, “I'm afraid I'll tax 
your patience after Elnora.” And added in a 
syrupy voice, “She is a marvelous skater.” 

“She is very good, Elnora,” he replied calm- 
ly. “But she thinks she knows more than I, 
I can teach her nothing. Now you,” he smiled 
down at me, “you are willing to be taught. 
Besides that, it is not much fun skating with 
one’s sister. 

Rudolph Bonelli. That explained every- 
thing. Over my shoulder, I smiled at Harry 
who happened to be looking my way. My 
heart was filled with charity toward all, and 
malice toward none, 
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there was such a bond of affection and under- 
standing between them, the nag was tired no 
longer. She perked her ears forward, held 
her head high, bore her tail like a banner as 
she pranced out of the yard, 

A little behind them came General Stevens, 
in an old faded coat and torn hat. The plow 
horse he rode matched his costume. It, too, 
seemed old and faded, its mane untended and 
tattered. 

Small wonder that the British, when they 
glimpsed the two, paid no attention to the 
farmer on his old horse. Ahead of the fellow 
was another rider who looked much more 
promising. Surely a man in such a smart coat 
and plumed hat, riding a spirited horse, must 
be an officer of importance. 

In a twinkling they were after him. But 
the swiftest nag in Albemarle was galloping 
easily up the road. No one would have sus- 
pected she had traveled through dark woods 
and terror all the night. Up the road and up 
the road fled the American officer, and after 
him the British. Up the road and up the 
road, while the farmer on his plow horse 
turned off unheeded and proceeded slowly to 
the farm where Jack Jouett had said he would 
be safe. 

Up the road and up the road, and at last 
the swiftest nag in Albemarle felt the spurs 
and went smoothly over the rail fence at the 
side of the road and into one of the thickest, 
most impenetrable woods in Virginia. But 
what was that to a horse that had conquered 
an even worse forest in the darkness of night? 

Only a little way and Jack Jouett was say- 
ing, “Down, girl, down!” The horse went to 
her knees, and then lay flat in the honeysuckle 
behind an old log, her master stretched on the 
ground beside her. 

The Britishers paused at the fence, look- 
ing and listening. Then they shrugged their 
shoulders. After all, they could not linger. 
They must capture the Assembly. One thing 
was certain, this plumed officer could not give 
the warning. 

Back in the woods, on a bed of honeysuckle, 
the fastest nag in Albemarle, yes, in seven 
counties, lay thankfully in the shadow, keep- 
ing an open eye upon her master who snored 
terribly in his sleep. 

Two weeks later, the British forces would 
be retreating toward Yorktown and final sur- 
render. The nag, though she could not know 
it, had made that surrender inevitable. 
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Going on a Picnic? 
Preparing for a Party? 


Sweaters, sport style—to be worn for 


warmth or donned for dress—are of 
all wool zephyr yarn, with removable 
emblem. 


8-251 Girl Scout green, sizes 8-20.......... $2.95 

8-252 Brownie brown, sizes 8-12.............. 2.95 

8-253 Mariner blue (with turtle neck) 
sizes 12-20 a cae 


The Harlequin Belt is an added nicety. 
The heavy rayon webbing is gayly 
striped in scarlet, gold, and greens, 
with end tabs of blond cowhide, and 
buckle of bronzed nickel. Small, 
medium, large, with adjustable slide. 


OD wicnaccvesineensicanentaonnaansassamaesines $.50 





A Reversible Coat, sunny side out, is 








of woodsy-green tweed designed with 
all the details of a ‘swanky’ swag- 
ger coat. The reverse, with the same 
tailored touches, is of shower-proofed 
natural gabardine. Sizes 12-20. 
UW ccc tadacaiscisssosbecntsheoensconeed $13.50 


A Raindana of oiled silk will protect 


waves and curls from sun, wind and 
rain. Assorted colors and designs. 
NE soo 62. sgicdaswcinataamicnicee $.25 


An Apron for Girl Scouts is of apple 


green percale trimmed with bands of 
gold, blue and red. Small, medium, 
BE. “WN. saiscvainnmracnaniat $.95 


The Brownie Apron is of gay printed 
percale on a yellow background, and 


trimmed with bands of brown. Small, 
medium, large. 8-291 ..........066 $.85 





GIRL SCOUTS, In 
National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 























URING all seasons 


athletics cause many minor injuries re- 
quiring first aid treatment. Prompt 
cleansing and application of an antiseptic 
are important in preventing infection, 
MERCUROCHROME, 

H.W. &D., supplies your 

antiseptic needs, It is eco- 

nomical in use because 


It is anti- 
septic, non-irritating and non-toxic in 
wounds. It has a background of cighteen 
years’ medical use. @ Use Mercurochrome 
(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein- sodium) for 
all minor wounds. Do 
not neglect to call a phy- 
sician in more 
serious Cases. 


solutions do not deteriorate. 


ACCEPTED 


Every “H.W. & D.”" product is inves- 
tigated and proved, chemically, bacte- 
riologically and pharmacologically, in 
our laboratories, before marketing, 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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